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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THERE was but one bright spot on an otherwise gloomy 
international horizon last month. The visit of King George 
- and Queen Mary to Belgium, and the King’s 
adage return journey through a corner of France, 
was not only a memorable event, but like- 

wise a notable service to all three countries, contributing 
as it did to save the deplorable situation created by Poli- 
ticians who mistake squabbling for statesmanship. But 
for this auspicious and singularly opportune interchange 
of courtesies between the Monarchies of Belgium and Great 
Britain, in all probability their Governments would by 
now be at loggerheads—a misfortune for which it must 
in fairness be admitted the Brussels Cabinet would be 
in no way to blame. We are entitled to hope that our 
King’s eloquent expression of the true sentiments of real 
England—as opposed to the mischievous chatter of dema- 
gogues and the vapourings of their journalists—has re- 
stored a proper perspective and has confirmed a friend- 
ship as precious to both nations in Peace as it was invaluable 
in War. The British Sovereign’s visit to Belgium’s heroic 
King and noble Queen vividly recalled the fateful days 
of August 1914, when momentous decisions had to be 
suddenly taken as civilized mankind realized in a flash 
that it was threatened with extinction by the barbarian 
hordes of Kultur. The date is so near, the danger was 
so dire, that it might have been supposed that no man 
then living—still less any man who shared any measure 
of responsibility for what was done and not done—could 
ever forget the anguish suffered by all classes of this country 
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during the hours of doubt as to whether England would 
be true to herself by discharging the plain duty so impres- 
sively set forth by the Prime Minister of that day—upon 
whom, be it remembered, had devolved the task of bringing 
a Pacifist Government into a terrible war, which was 
rendered all the more tremendous by the adverse activities 
of certain colleagues, conspicuously the present Prime 
Minister, who failed to grasp the true inwardness of the 
situation. Mr. Asquith afterwards described the fate that 
would have befallen us had our hesitation been prolonged. 

If we here in Great Britain had abstained and remained neutral, forsworn 
our word, deserted our friends, faltered and compromised with the plain dictates 
of our duty—nay, if we had not shown ourselves ready to strike with all our 
forces at the common enemy of civilization and freedom, there would have been 
nothing left for us and for our country but to veil her face in shame, and to 
be ready in her turn—for her time would have come—to be ready in her turn 
to share the doom which she would have richly deserved—and go down after 


centuries of glorious life, go down to her grave unwept, unhonoured and unsung. 
(Mr. Asquith, at Cardiff, October 2, 1914.) 


THis drama has not been forgotten, nor will it ever be 
forgotten by the British people, who paid very dearly in 

their persons, and are now paying very 
ii dearly in their purses, for the blindness of 
those in authority who could not or would 
not see what stared them in the face. With light-hearted 
Politicians it is otherwise. It is their hobby to play with 
fire, trusting that the reckoning may devolve on others. 
British Bourbons have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing 
since August 1914. What they were then, that are they 
to-day, only rather more so. They even make the victory 
which the Allies ultimately gained, by the skin of their 
teeth, small thanks to any Politician—except M. Clemenceau 
—a pretext for pretending that all danger is over for all 
time, and an excuse for abolishing every element in the 
State to which we owe our survival and our security. 
They actually deem our escape an opportunity for picking as 
many quarrels as possible with any friends we ever had, 
and of encouraging in every possible way enemies who 
only await the day when, through the cumulative follies 
of Downing Street, the world will once more be ripe for 
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another world war in which the vanquished of to-day hope 
to be the victors. That, in a word, is Coalition policy, 
against which it is the duty of every English man and 
every English woman who love their country and want 
peace to fight to the last gasp. 


THE Royal visit to Belgium would always have been a 
considerable and a popular event, but coming at a period 
-— of acute, if artificial, crisis, when our Govern- 
or ment was flouting the wishes of the nation 
by its odious intrigues at Genoa, it became 
a political event of supreme import, if only in helping 
Allied and friendly Powers to understand that this country 
does not share the obsessions of the Coalition, that her 
heart is sound, and still beats in unison with those whe 
shared the strain, the sacrifice, and the sorrow of the pro- 
tracted struggle in a common cause, and in whose soil the 
flower of our race sleep their last sleep. Needless to say, 
all possible honour was paid by King Albert and his gracious 
Consort to their Royal guests, while the Belgian Govern- 
ment did everything in its power to make their arrival in 
the Belgian capital (May 8th) worthy of an historic occasion, 
when the enthusiasm of the Belgian crowds, who turned out 
in immense numbers, surpassed all expectations. Our King 
and Queen were accompanied by Lord Beatty and Lord 
Haig, among others. In reply to the Address of the Anglo- 
Belgian Union the King said what needed saying, and is 
all the more salutary coming from the Sovereign rather 
than from some versatile politician, who may say one thing 
one day and do something quite different the next: 


You have eloquently recalled, M. le Président, the solid basis upon which 
the friendship between the Belgian and British peoples rests. This friendship 
has been sealed, above all, by blood shed in common on the field of battle. I 
am absolutely convinced that it will not do otherwise than grow and become 
strengthened in the years of peace. England has, since 1914, fresh reasons 
for feeling for Belgium a deep and grateful friendship. 


Contrast these wise and glowing words, expressing the senti- 
ments of his subjects, with such an episode as was authenti- 
cally rumoured to have occurred early in the Paris Peace 
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Conference in 1919, when a British Plenipotentiary suddenly 
rounded on the Belgian Foreign Minister, belittled Belgium’s 
war effort, challenged her claim for reparation, and was, 
in fact, so gratuitously offensive that King Albert was 
brought to Paris in an aeroplane to retrieve the situation 
in the Big Four. Seeing how the wind lay, the offender 
took a fresh tack, and, momentarily, became “‘ pro-Belgian,” 
but there were several subsequent relapses, the latest esca- 
pade being the rejection by the British Government at 
Genoa of the sane Belgian demand that the Allies shall 
refuse to sanction the stealing of foreign private property 
by the Moscow Soviet. 


Ir Great Britain had not a Sovereign who can occasionally 
undo the mischief wrought by unthinking Politicians, where 
i should we be? At the State Banquet at the 
Saving us Royal Palace, in reply to King Albert’s 
from our , ; ; 
Politicians impressive speech of welcome, King George 
again dwelt on the unforgettable days of 
1914, and in simple and sincere language paid tribute to 
his illustrious host and hostess: 


Your Majesty has alluded to the days, now enshrined in the past, but never 
to be forgotten, when during the great ordeals of our two peoples I more than 
once was your guest for a few hours in your post of heroic vigil at Furnes or at 
La Panne. But happier by far is the hour which at length has come, when in 
the Palace of your Majesty, and in the historic and famous capital of your people, 
the Queen and I can enjoy the hospitality of the Belgian Sovereigns, restored once 
more to the Throne they never lost, and surrounded by the devotion of an 
admiring and grateful people. 

It is very true, as your Majesty has just said, that in the memories of common 
danger and common suffering endured by our two peoples for more than four 
years, we may find at the time a great inspiration and a great reward. But 
in that fateful time even stronger links were forged between us. 


It only remains for me to say that in the great future that lies before the 
Belgian nation, all the sympathies of Great Britain and the British Empire 
which fought at your side in the war, are enlisted, and that in raising my glass, 
as I do, to propose the health of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, Her 
Majesty the Queen of the Belgians, and His Royal Highness the Duc de Brabant, 
I am toasting both the Sovereigns of a nation and a nation itself whose fortunes 
will always be dear to my family and my people. 


Regret was felt in England that it had not been arranged 
that the Royal visit to Belgium—which embraced many of 
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the most famous scenes and shrines of the war, including 
the whole range of the Flanders battlefield—should not 
be extended to France, where such a tour would have been 
peculiarly timely as an antidote to mischief-making and a 
solvent of misunderstanding, and would have gone far to 
allay irritation at a moment when marplots were working 
overtime, on we know not what inspiration. This, however, 
was not to be. There is said to have been some political 
obstruction to an official visit to France just now—needless 
to say, not on the French side. In such matters a Con- 
stitutional Sovereign is in the hands of his “ responsible 
advisers,’ some of whom may have felt that there would 
besomething incongruous, at a time when they were making 
submarine attacks on the Entente in the Gulf of Genoa, 
in His Majesty publicly fortifying it in the North of France, 
Fortunately, the King could not be kept off French soil, 
even by the most despotic Minister, so, like Belgium, France 
enjoyed a golden opportunity of appreciating the distinction 
between the Coalition and England, while Englishmen 
enjoyed the satisfaction of knowing that, once more, her 
true voice would be heard on the other side of the Channel. 
Among many notable incidents and sacred moments during 
his visit to the British graves in France was the King’s 
homage to the French dead at the new cemetery at Notre 
Dame de Lorette, between Lens and Vimy, where he was 
received by Marshal Foch. Notre Dame de Lorette is a 
place of poignant memory, having been a famous pilgrimage 
before the war, and though its chapel was obliterated by 
a ruthless foe, this holy spot remained uncaptured by the 
enemy, and is now the last resting-place of French heroism. 
A spacious church will occupy the site of the former iron 
chapel. As the visit of the King—accompanied by Lord 
Haig—to this hallowed place was “ not technically official,” 
no National Anthems were played as is customary on such 
occasions, but the buglers of the 33rd Regiment blew a 
salute as His Majesty approached for the purpose of laying 
& wreath at the foot of the Memorial mound, which he did 
in these words: ‘‘I come to-day to lay this wreath on the 
tomb of the heroic soldiers of France,”’ after which he stood 
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at the salute, as did all the distinguished company. There 
followed many infinitely touching scenes during the Royal 
pilgrimage amid the graves of the British dead, tended with 
loving care and serene in their severe simplicity. The 
episode will not soon be forgotten in either country, and, at 
its close, the King telegraphed his thanks to the President 
of the French Republic in terms which showed how deeply 
he had been moved by everything he had seen. Once more 
the King had succeeded in expressing the inmost thoughts 
of his people, which nowadays rarely find utterance via 
official agencies : 


I have to-day brought to an end a visit to the graves of my countrymen, 
who gave their lives on the battlefields of France and now lie covered by 
the same blood-stained soil as, alas! so many of their heroic French brothers. 
in-arms. 

Before leaving Boulogne I desire, M. le Président, to send to you from 
a full heart, and speaking in the name of all the people of my Empire, a message 
of profound gratitude for the generous gift of the ground for ever hallowed by 
the memories of common sorrows and glories. These memories must recall 
for all time the sentiment of faithful comradeship which inspired those who fell 
side by side in the Great War, and which was bequeathed by them as a sacred 
legacy to our two nations. 


Untess they would revive all the horrors of the Great 
War, aggravated tenfold, the British people at home and 
“Busi overseas must bestir themselves, and accord 
Usual” “S$ more active and intelligent assistance to 

the Sovereign’s efforts to perpetuate peace, 
which depend, above all, on preserving unbroken the 
precious friendships without which the Allies must have 
lost the war. In that event, the men of Britain would 
now be German conscripts, and British women would have 
little left except eyes with which to weep. British tax- 
payers might not, it is true, be paying such heavy taxation 
as at present, but only because a German victory would 
have been inevitably followed by the confiscation of their 
entire property. Instead of the Bank of England and 
other big British Banks putting their heads together to 
pull Germany through, the Deutsche Bank and a posse 
comitatus of German financiers would have descended upon 
the City of London armed with an exhaustive schedule of 
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all the securities held by our Banks, of which they would 
have made a clean sweep. The Governor of the Bank 
of England would be a lucky man if he were allowed to 
become his own office boy, and the Deputy-Governor if 
he looked after the cloaks and hats of the Stinnes, the 
Rathenaus, the Speyers, and any other tearful hypocrites 
who weep on the shoulders of the Verdant Greens of 
Lombard Street, on their ingenuous visits to Berlin. As 
we listen to the pathetic nonsense of City Mugwumps on 
“business with Germany,’ we cannot help occasionally 
wishing that some of them had had a taste of the Prussian 
jackboot, and had seen the Industrial and Financial Junker 
as he would have been in the fine frenzy of victory. We 
have never suggested that Britons should disgrace them- 
selves by behaving as Germans invariably do when they 
are top dog, but we do suggest that they should try and 
visualize what would have happened to this country and 
to themselves, to their businesses, to their possessions, to 
their womenfolk, had the Germans won on submarines or 
on poison gas as they nearly did, and as they are confident 
of doing in no distant future with the aid of Coalition Govern- 
ments. Instead of helping the Politicians to precipitate 
another war by isolating France and Belgium, and playing 
into the hands of their, and our, deadly enemies, the 
Bolsheviks and the Boches, on some such fatuous formula 
as “business as usual,” British business men should help 
the King to preserve an Entente, the destruction of which 
spells war. We can understand International Jews working 
for their “‘ spiritual home ” across the Rhine, but we cannot 
conceive why National Christians should take their cue 
from International Jews. 


But we may be told that after a great war the only “ think- 
able” policy for a great and civilized nation is to forget 
and forgive—to forget the fact that we 
have fought, to forgive all those who have 
injured us. This, we are told, is Coalition 
Policy, likewise Liberal Policy, not to say Labour Policy. 
To forget injuries to oneself and to forgive those who have 
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injured was ever a Christian doctrine, but we confess to 
being somewhat suspicious of its application by Politicians 
who have never practised it, and whose Christianity is 
confined to forgiving and forgetting injuries done to others, 
In a word, it is vicarious, and as such is neither impressive 
nor inspiring. When Coalition Ministers become generous 
towards Die Hards; when Radical Politicians are magnani- 
mous towards the Church of England; when Labour 
Leaders are less rabid about ‘“‘ Capitalists,’ then, but not 
until then, shall we be prepared to listen to their lectures 
upon the duty of turning our back on the past and the 
need of taking the Germans to our bosom, though we 
should always regard it as disloyal to the dead to wipe 
out the memories of 1914-18, nor could we subscribe to 
the proposition that passing from war to peace means 
transferring to Allies any prejudice we may have enter- 
tained against the enemy we were fighting. That, in a 
word, is the policy of Forgetting and Forgiving, as inter- 
preted by Politicians of all Parties. We are to forget and 
forgive the Germans for provoking a wanton war, also 
their methods of barbarism in waging it, but we must not 
forget or forgive France for having fought on our side in 
resisting aggression. We must not only relinquish all our 
own claims upon Germany, but we must insist that France 
should do likewise—otherwise we should desert, and if 
need be, resist her. Vicarious Christianity demands that 
we overlook everything Germany has done to France. 
Such is the doctrine as popular with the modern British 
Politician as with the old-time Pharisee, and _ possibly 
accountable for our reputation abroad as Hypocrites. 


Vicarious Christianity was in full blast at the Genoa Confer- 
ence, of which the best that can be said is it did less harm 

than was at one time feared, because it was 
ior so egregious a failure that even its parents 

are ashamed of it, and wish they had never 
heard of sucha place. Unfortunately, the vanity that inspired 
it prevents their admitting as much and owning defeat; 
just as “Cannes” begot ‘‘ Genoa,” so does ‘‘ Genoa” 
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threaten to reproduce itself at The Hague, unless in the 
meantime the saner statesmanship of the United States 
and France assert itself, or unless the Conference mania 
“peters out’ of Downing Street through the disappearance 
of a Coalition of which the vast majority of Britons are 
as heartily sick as they are of these International Junketings, 
which unsettle many things and settle nothing. Europe 
will have no chance of that ‘‘ Reconstruction’’ of which 
we hear so much and see so little, until the curtain is rung 
down on these gigantic and wasteful pantomimes that no 
one wants except Mr. Lloyd George. We are sceptical as 
to some of the “services”’ which the United States is 
supposed to be able and willing to render at this juncture, 
because we doubt the ability of any Americans who advocate 
such “services”? to deliver the goods—there is insur- 
mountable popular prejudice in the States against any 
active participation in external affairs. There is, however, 
one conspicuous service which the Washington Government 
could render Europe without incurring one dollar of expendi- 
ture, or provoking any resentment among any section of 
the American people. President Harding has frankly assumed 
an attitude of detachment towards these International 
Conferences, at which the United States is only represented 
by “an observer,” who takes no part in the proceedings. 
Mr. Hughes’s refusal to co-operate in another ‘“ Genoa” at 
The Hague is a bitter blow to our Conference-mongers. 
Could the Americans be persuaded to go a step further 
and induce France to cry off The Hague it would be knocked 
on the head. All the Allied and the Associated Powers 
would gain, just as they lose every time a Conference assem- 
bles, of which the last was immeasurably the worst, because 
it enabled Germany and Russia to serve formal notice of 
their offensive and defensive Alliance, while for some mys- 
terious reason the British Government became sufficiently 
Bolshevik to sanction the confiscation of foreign private 
property in Russia. Where are we? What are we coming 
to? Another such Conference might land us in war. 


Ove of our Prime Minister’s idiosyncrasies is his sensitive- 
hess under criticism. He is a law unto himself. He may 
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say what he pleases, where he pleases, when he pleases, 
how he pleases. He may vituperate mankind col- 
lectively or individually. He may indict 
nations, vilipend classes, vilify professions, 
impute the basest motives to anyone who dare oppose 
him. But the moment any critic ventures to dot the 
i’s and cross the ¢’s and draw logical inferences from his 
words and actions, Mr. Lloyd George is up in arms and 
becomes an injured innocent, whose spotless integrity 
has been besmirched by a malignant and mendacious 
detractor, upon whom the entire semi-official apparatus 
is turned. It is common knowledge that since the 
Armistice the British Prime Minister has done his best 
and his worst to destroy the Entente. His intimates have 
gone about abusing the French and excusing the Germans, 
He has personally contributed to make the position of 
every French Government impossible. His Pressmen, 
whether on the staff of Radical newspapers in the North 
of England or spurious Conservative papers in the South— 
have continually made propaganda against France, just 
as they have made propaganda for Germany. In council, 
Mr. Lloyd George has obstructed legitimate French 
ambitions, and when, as is inevitable, Frenchmen resent 
his attitude, his newspapers with one voice ascribe French 
dislike of Mr. Lloyd George to “‘anti-British sentiment.” 
It were as reasonable to impute British prejudice against 
Monsieur Caillaux to ‘‘ anti-French sentiment.’ Coali- 
tioners have not the courage of their wretched convictions. 
They dare not get up in Parliament or on the platform 
and declare the faith that is in them. They dare not 
say ‘‘ We are pro-German, and therefore anti-French.” 
It would not pay. It would be fatal. So they pretend 
that their Francophobe policy—vociferously applauded 
by all Francophobe organs in London, Manchester and 
Berlin—is the wicked invention of some traducer—Lord 
Northcliffe for choice—and the Northcliffe Press is held up 
to execration by Government mouthpieces for circulating 
such canards. Lord Northcliffe as the bogy man of 
Downing Street is made responsible for Coalition fiascos, 
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of which each month produces a fresh crop. We are 
constantly warned that the Prime Minister is about to 
“show up’”’ Lord Northcliffe, but so far the boot is 
on the other leg. 


THE past month provided the usual incident, which has 
not enhanced the repute of the politician concerned. There 
; was no concealment as to the origin of the 
gy Genoa Conference, which was wanted neither 
i. by the Allied nor the Associated Powers. 
Mr. Lloyd George and his clique were alone 

in desiring a gathering which could advance no British or 
civilized interest, and might do great harm by fomenting 
differences among the Western Powers as by affording 
Germany and Bolshevist Russia an opportunity of com- 
bining their sinister forces. Our Prime Minister apparently 
made it his business to promote both objects, and journalists 
in his confidence at Genoa wrote accordingly. ‘‘ When in 
doubt, abuse France in general, and Poincaré in particular, 
so that the French Government may be held responsible 
for any failure,” was their mot d’ordre. Any British 
journalist friendly to France and enjoying the confidence 
of French Statesmen must be discredited if not treated as 
something of a traitor—any Englishman prepared to slobber 
over the Germans or the Bolshevists was persona grata at 
the villa or palace which was Mr. Lloyd George’s head- 
quarters during six weeks of intrigue, and which became a 
veritable “‘ anti-French camp,” at which much poison gas 
was concocted, including, in all probability, diatribes against 
M. Poincaré which, though odious in intent, were only 
ridiculous in effect. The attitude of the journalists in 
closest touch with our Prime Minister at Genoa afforded 
conclusive constructive evidence as to the atmosphere of 
his villa or palace. Mr. Lloyd George could neither bully 
nor bedevil M. Poincaré, who wisely remained in Paris, and 
brought his “irresistible charm” to bear on M. Barthou, 
the French representative on the spot, whom he alternately 
cajoled and coerced. In a famous interview M. Barthou 
explained the views of the French Government to Mr. 
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Lloyd George, whose response may be gathered from a big. 
type announcement two days later in the ultra-Coalition 
Daily Chronicle, ‘“‘ Entente in Peril at Genoa,” while Mr, 
Wickham Steed, the editor of T’he Times and representing 
that paper at the Conference, an especially well-informed, 
independent and courageous chronicler, reported : 


In substance he (Mr. Lloyd George) told M. Barthou that the Entente 
between Great Britain and France was at an end: Great Britain considered 
herself henceforth free to seek and cultivate other friendships. His advisers 
had long been urging him to make an agreement with Germany, even at the 
cost of abandoning British claims to reparations. France had made her choice 
between British friendship and Belgian friendship. 


WE confess to having regarded this alarming announcement 
as a typical Lloyd George outburst when we read it. Neither 
M. Barthou nor Mr. Wickham Steed would be 
capable of inventing so many characteristic 
remarks. M. Barthou was sufficiently per- 
turbed to make a subsequent speech to British journal- 
ists at Genoa, strongly corroborative of The Times version, 
and evidently an answer to what the British Prime Minister 
had said. He pointed out that France had collaborated 
loyally in the work of the Conference, from which she 
might have retired when the Germans and _ Bolsheviks 
‘* stabbed it in the back.’’ M. Barthou reminded his hearers 
that the French Chamber strongly supported the Belgian 
protest against the confiscation of foreign property in Russia. 
‘““It should not be said that France had chosen between 
two friends.” Whom, we may ask, was M. Barthou com- 
bating unless it was Mr. Lloyd George? Nevertheless, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain permitted himself to inform the House 
of Commons, on behalf of his chief, that The Times report 
was ‘‘a deliberate and malicious invention,” while Mr. 
Lloyd George “‘on his own” described it as “‘ the ravings 
of a person insane in his desire to wreck the Conference.” 
Such is the language of our Prime Minister whenever he is 
annoyed. An article by ‘‘ Centurion” elsewhere in this 
number, entitled “Truth and Falsehood in High Places,” 
goes far to establish that accuracy has never been Mr. 
Lloyd George’s master passion, while his capacity for 
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repudiating the inconvenient has been developed into a 
fine art. He evidently realized that he had gone too far 
in threatening France. Conceivably, apprehensive colleagues 
at home warned him that his Genoese vagaries were not 
popular in England. He addressed a remarkable letter to 
M. Barthou, which we reproduce textually. It affords 
convincing evidence that the writer is sinning against the 
light in his “‘ stunts’ against France, which have not even 
the excuse of catching votes for the Coalition, which is the 
usual pretext for performances not otherwise explicable, 


Mr. Lloyd George’s letter to M. Barthou. 


My Dear M. Bartuov,— 

I am informed that there appears in the English newspapers to-day 
a statement regarding our conversation on Saturday, which attributes to me 
adeclaration to the effect that the Entente between France and Great Britain 
is at an end, and that my advisers were pressing me to come to an under- 
standing with Germany. 

I have already asked Mr. Chamberlain, who is acting Prime Minister in 
my absence, to contradict this malicious invention in Parliament this after- 
noon, and shall be much obliged if you, on your side, will also contradict both 
statements. I request it, because, as you know, I value Franco-British 
co-operation too highly to tolerate public mis-statements regarding an official 
conversation on that subject, at a moment of great importance in the relations 
of our two countries. 

I was a strong partisan of the Entente between France and Britain long 
before the war, and to me, as to every Englishman, this friendship means 
the more, since it was consecrated by common sacrifice. Hence my great 
anxiety that nothing should happen to divide the opinion of our two great 
democracies, upon whose partnership the peace of Europe so largely depends. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
D. Lioyp GrorGE 


THE Editor of The Times must be congratulated on extract- 
ing such a declaration from the Politician whose réle at 
Genoa had become almost a scandal, besides 
being a danger to the peace of the world, 
by virtue of the grist it brought to German 
and Bolshevik mills. We need not pause to repeat 
the fact with which our readers are only too familiar, 
viz., that “‘ strong partisan ” of France as Mr. Lloyd George 
may now claim to be, it was he who told the world some 
years ago that, but for the accident of Germany’s invading 
France via Belgium in August 1914, the Liberal Government 
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of which he was a member would have left France to her 
fate. Mr. Lloyd George’s appeal to M. Barthou provoked 
a reply equally deserving of notice, as more may have been 
read into it than it was intended to convey. In well-informed 
French circles, M. Barthou is thought to have gone some- 
what far in his anxiety to help a brother statesman out of 
a hole. The fact remains that M. Barthou took Mr. Lloyd 
George’s observations so seriously that he deemed it his 
duty to defend France before an audience of British 
journalists, while he is said to have sent a grave report to 
his own Government of his interview with the British Prime 
Minister. But this was his letter in response to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s earnest appeal: 


M. Barthow’s reply. 


My Drar Mr. Liuoyp GEoRGE,— 

You appeal to my testimony regarding the conversation which we had 
together on Saturday afternoon, and which has aroused so much commentary, 
Here is my reply: 

You did not say that the Entente between Great Britain and France was at 
an end, nor did you say that your advisers were pressing you to come to an 
understanding with Germany. You spoke to me of the difficulties through 
which the relations of our two countries were passing, but you did not pro- 
nounce one word which could be interpreted as expressing an intention to 
break the friendship which unites them, and I retain all my confidence in 
that essential union. 

Louis BarTHou 


No man is infallible on matters of fact, but we incline to the 
view that Mr. Wickham Steed’s version of this interesting con- 
versation is the most accurate report of it we have yet had. 
In any case, this curious episode should help to clear the air 
and to dissipate some of the poison gas. It should convince 
our French friends, contrary to what they have been told, 
that British public opinion is fundamentally friendly, and so 
strongly disapproves of the Coalition policy of provoking, 
threatening, vilifying France, that whenever an instance of 
it is brought to light it has to be formally repudiated by the 
British Government, and French statesmanship is enlisted 
to repel the calumny that ‘Lloyd George threatens to 
desert France.” Note again the bushels of letters appearing 
in the Daily Mail, expressing unalterable and even passionate 
attachment to the Entente—there is no more reliable 
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barometer of British opinion than the letter-box of a daily 
paper with a certificated sale of 1,600,000 copies which is 
steadily rising. If anyone could explain why Mr. Lloyd 
George flouts British opinion, and what sinister influences 
manceuvre him into blunders that are also crimes, we should 
be sincerely grateful. 


TuE single European statesman who has scored by the 
Genoa Conference seems to be M. Poincaré, the French 
Prime Minister, who by wisely absenting 

himself was able to avoid the pitfalls 
isieallamaaua prepared for any Allied statesman who 
is unable to see things through Lloyd-Georgian eyes. 
Unless we are much mistaken, the British public are 
beginning to realize that British interests—-using that 
term in its broad enlightened sense—have a valuable 
asset in this skilful, capable and sensible Frenchman, who 
keeps his head amid all the storms in teacups which 
mark the operations of more unbalanced statesmen. 
It is to the French Prime Minister’s honour that all the 


' gutter squirts of the Coalition Press, especially those in 


action on Sundays, should be directed on his person. 
When one of Mr. Lloyd George’s journalistic confidants 
permits himself to compare M. Poincaré to Nero, while 
another likens him to the miscreant who sank the 


Lusitania, we can draw our own conclusions as to the 


tea-table talk wherewith the Prime Minister enlightens 
his disciples. He was ever a mud-slinger, and when he 
can’t sling his own mud he gets somebody else to do it 
for him. Such vituperation simply signifies that the 
leading European statesman declines to become a pawn 
in the sensation of the moment when it takes the form of 
insulting the Belgians, subsidizing the Germans or “ cocker- 
ing up” the Bolsheviks. There was never any intelligible 
teason for this latest and this worst Conference. If we may 
believe Downing Street organs, it was largely inspired by 
those electioneering considerations which are ever present 
to Coalition minds. There was a desperate desire to 
elect something that could be presented as a coup to 
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the home public by “‘ the man who reconstructed Europe.” 
For many months he had been consolidating the Germans 
and the Russians at the expense of France, Belgium, 
Poland and other Powers who fought on our side during 
the Great War, which apparently is regarded as the 
unforgivable sin by ‘“‘the man who won the war,” 
At Genoa Mr. Lloyd George was a palpable pro-German 
and pro-Bolshevik, an anti-French and anti-Belgian 
factor. Englishmen can understand that a man of the 


intellectual and moral calibre of M. Poincaré—who is - 


a statesman before he is a politician—should be un.- 
sympathetic towards these Welsh vagaries, and, though 
a tried and trusted friend of England, is unable to follow 
Mr. Lloyd George’s lead and declines to give him a 
blank cheque. All we can say to M. Poincaré is—we 
would say it in French if we knew the correct idiom— 
**More power to your elbow.” 


AT a banquet in his honour some months ago, Viscount 
Grey made a timely comment on the causes of the 


Great War which the Wee Free Press—the - 


Contrasts Westminster Gazette, the Daily News, the 


Manchester Guardian, the Nation—might usefully assimilate. 
Viscount Grey is not yet prepared to adopt the Ramsay 
MacDonald version of those events, upon which some of 
our contemporaries have so rapidly relapsed and concem- | 
ing which the Prime Minister permitted himself this 
deplorable comment, not improbably inspired by one or 
other member of that mischievous coterie known as The 
Round Table, who have so long had Mr. Lloyd George’s ear: 
The more one reads memoirs and books written in the various countries | 
upon what happened before August 1, 1914, the more one realizes that no 
one at the head of affairs meant war at that stage. It was something to which 


they glided, or rather staggered and stumbled.—Mr. Lloyd George at the 
Empire Parliamentary Association, December 22, 1920. 


Contrast this blazing indiscretion, which the German Govern- 
ment and the German Press were avid to capitalize, with 
Viscount Grey’s more measured and informed review of 
the events he lived so near: 


a. a. ee ee 
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I believe that Germany or Prussian militarism, which had control of the 
machinery of government, made the war inevitable. I am anxious that 
Germany should have a start in the world again. But she must make it clear 
that her new Government is one which is free from the taint of those particular 
men—they are all at the moment gone from power in Germany—who did 
make war inevitable. War is a thing which mankind can prevent if it likes. 
War is made by men and men only, and it is in their power, if they choose, 
to prevent war. Why did they not choose in 1914? Take the opinion of 
the German people. They had had within living memory three wars made 
admittedly by Prince Bismarck, which had all been short and successful. 
They had added to the strength and the prestige of Germany, and on the last 
had been founded the German Empire. With that record, war could not have 
been a very terrible thing in the opinion of the German people. In our own 
ccuntry we were not feeling like that. In 1914 the desire of this country was 
for peace. There were a great many people who thought that at all costs 
we should keep out of war. Even extreme Pacifists in this country were think- 
ing, not so much how war could be prevented, but how we could keep out of 
war, That is not enough. You have in future to regard war as something 
which is to be prevented, and not merely as something which you are to avoid. 

With all this gigantic injury, what is now offered to France, staggering under 
the load of expenditure cast upon her by her war debt, and by this wanton 
destruction which made of her richest provinces a hideous wilderness of ruin 
and despair, with the urgent need that she should rebuild shattered homes, 
restore factories which are the sole means of livelihood for the poor people who 
had endured for five years the horrors of war in their devastated provinces, 
and with her enormous pension liabilities added on to the rest ? What is 
offered to Britain, with her gigantic debt and a pension list incurred in enforcing 
a treaty which her King signed with the King of Prussia, but which was broken 
by the latter’s descendants ? What is offered to Italy and to Belgium, to 
relieve their burdens ? What is offered ? Not one-fourth of the sum required 
to repair the damage, and that only on condition that those who need it most 
find it out of their own pockets first on highly privileged terms, when they 
can with difficulty raise money in their own markets to carry on the essential 
work of government. 


Although the Washington Conference provoked oceans 
of gush in the Press, it was not the unmixed blessing opti- 
. mists affect to imagine, and few of us would 
ig our have wept had the United States Senate pur- 
Policy sued its usual tactics of rejecting Treaties 
signed by the President. In one respect 
the Conference was distinctly damaging to the cause of 
international peace by abrogating the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance under circumstances equally wounding to the 
amour-propre of Britons and Japanese. This compact 
was among the few constructive diplomatic efforts of the 
past twenty years, and redounded to the credit of the 
statesmen of Tokyo and London, who, looking ahead at 
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the critical opening of the century, realized how closely peace 
depended on a good understanding between the mighty 
Sea Powers of the East and West. We believe this Treaty 
was a substantial gain to Japan, of which her successive 
Governments have known how to make full use, as in duty 
bound. We are no less convinced that it has been advan- 
tageous to Great Britain, partly on account of its steadying 
influence throughout the Far East and over the entire 
Pacific ; also because it opened a new chapter in our history 
by terminating the period of “ isolation,” which was only 
“splendid ” for platform purposes. It was followed by 
the Entente with France and the Anglo-Russian Agree- 


ment—arrangements ultimately responsible for our enter- ; 


ing the Great War in company with redoubtable Allies, 
instead of Germany, as in the Bismarckian era, being enabled 
to take her scheduled victims in detail. We can under- 
stand enemies of the Entente resenting and resisting the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. We realize that Coalition poli- 
ticians, seeking to destroy our entire foreign policy, should 
be anxious to make a beginning by discarding the Japanese 
as a preliminary to throwing over France. The Manchester 
Guardian’s standpoint is intelligible once you grasp the 
intellectual perversity that enables some Englishmen to 


hate all the friends and allies of England as they love } 


all her enemies. But frankly we cannot understand how 
any British patriot who grasps the vital importance of our 
preserving all the friendships that were forged in the Great 
War should be seeking to pick a quarrel with the Japanese, 
or should wish to follow up the Washington Conference— 
at which Japanese statesmanship displayed so striking 4 
sobriety and moderation as to disarm many of its bitterest 
American enemies—by exciting British suspicions against 
Japan. The effort must inevitably fail, because if it suc- 
ceeded it would inflict immeasurably more harm on Great 
Britain than on Japan, who will never lack suitors ; whereas 
if we continue our present performances of strafing every 
Power that fought on our side in the Great War, we shan’t 
have a single friend left in the world. That is the “splendid 
isolation”? towards which Mr. Lloyd George is working, 
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hand-in-hand with the Manchester Guardian, “‘ my friend ” 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, to say nothing of Herr Chicherin 
and Herr von Rathenau. We are privileged to present our 
readers with a responsible and effective article by a dis- 
tinguished Japanese representative, M. Tokugawa, the son 
of Prince Tokugawa, the President of the Japanese House 
of Peers, a position analogous to that of Lord Chancellor. 


THE anti-Japanese obsession noticeable at the moment 


| in conspicuous circles may be not wholly disconnected 


with the equally irrational pro-American 


bsessions ; - " ; 
0 obsession which occasionally runs in harness 


* | withit. Wesee traces of this double delusion in The Times, 


which, if we remember aright, was the chief architect of 
the original Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the most powerful 
advocate in the Press of Lord Lansdowne’s memorable 
achievement. It is common ground that Americans were 
suspicious of this Treaty, at which the Hearst Press and 
not a few other newspapers continually hurled brickbats. 
But these prejudices were entirely unreasonable, and as no 
combination embracing Great Britain could conceivably 
be directed against the United States—except in the eyes 


| of Anglophobes who would always make trouble, or lunatics 


—neither the American Government nor American people 
had any locus standi as critics of our defensive pact with 
Japan. So far from menacing American security, the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance was a powerful guarantee of it, as of the 
safety of Australia and New Zealand, as these Dominions 
latterly realized. We could never persuade ourselves that 
Anglo-American relations—which are never easy and not 
infrequently difficult—would be bettered by the abandon- 
ment of that Treaty any more than we believed that they 
would gain when Downing Street ran up the white flag 
over Dublin Castle. Powers are respected in proportion 
as they respect themselves. Cowardice never pays in any 
department of life, either public or private, though Coali- 
tions apparently imagine that scuttling is the only con- 
ceivable form of statesmanship. As Mr. Page, a great 
American who was not afraid of admiring England, once 
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observed during a crisis of the Great War: “‘ Your statesmen 
appear to be afraid of everybody—except the Germans,” 
to which the answer might have been made, “ And the only 
reason they are not afraid of the Germans is that they are 
still more afraid of the British public, and therefore com. 
pelled to dissemble their fear of the Germans.” In truth, 
since the retirement of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in 1903, 
there has hardly been a live man in Downing Street. Our 
statesmen, generally speaking, have lived on funk, which, 
since the Armistice, has seemingly inspired their every 
action. We doubt whether this attitude pays from any 
point of view. It has brought little grist to our mill in 


Ireland, nor are its benefits visible in India, Egypt, Palestine, _ 


Persia or any of the many other places where we have busied 
ourselves in creating bogies from which to run away. Our 
obsequiousness towards the American Government is hardly 
decent, and we have nothing to show for it beyond a certain 
amount of contempt. In order to please the Americans— 
who, it must be said, have manifested a minimum of pleasure 
—we have abrogated the Japanese Alliance in favour of 
a so-called Four Power Pact, which commits none of its 
signatories to anything except “consultation ’’ with one 
another, as they were bound to do anyhow, while to make 
assurance of its futility doubly sure, and to satisfy a super- 
sensitive Senate of its meaninglessness, amendments had to 
be accepted by the Administration nullifying the whole 
instrument. Americans have sufficient sense of humour to 
laugh at this wretched business, but there is little laughter 
in Japan, as “nothing for something” strikes them as a 
very poor bargain, and they are amazed that our Press 
should affect satisfaction. 


Aut sensible Britons desire to cultivate friendly relations 
with the United States, but friendship presupposes some 

. degree of knowledge and intelligence. We 
enn gain nothing by shutting our eyes to the 
difficulties of a delicate and complicated 
problem which our public men and most of our Press 
mentors are evidently determined to misread. The main 
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obstacle to any Anglo-American understanding—we will 
not insult our readers’ intelligence by speaking about an 
“ Alliance,’ we leave such rubbish to the orators of the 
Pilgrims Society and the English-Speaking Union—is the 
widespread Anglophobia in the United States, of which 
only ignoramuses are unconscious. It is so persistent, 
insistent and formidable as, virtually, to make it impossible 
for any Washington Government, whether Democrat or 
Republican, to enter into any arrangement with any British 
Government for any purpose—at any rate, any arrangement 
that involves any writing. Any American politician asso- 
ciated with any such hazard takes his public life in his hands, 
being forthwith marked down for destruction by one of the 
most powerful newspaper organizations in the world. It 
is the fashion to laugh at the Hearst Press on this side of 
the Atlantic, and American tourists are apt to resent any 
mention of it; but it is anything but a laughing matter 
on the other side. Indeed, instances could be cited of 
prominent Washington politicians in the free and untram- 
melled atmosphere of Europe expressing enlightened 
opinions, causing so much perturbation at home that on 
their return they have deemed it incumbent on them to 
repudiate their own utterances, and to “‘toe the line” 
marked out for them by anti-British opinion. Any American 
Ambassador who, under the genial influence of the walnuts 
and the wine of a City banquet, is betrayed into making 
amiable reference to England is immediately hauled over 
the coals by the Press—the President is invited to repudiate 
him and there is even talk of his “‘ recall.’”’ No such con- 
tretemps threatens any American Ambassador in any other 
country who may chance to let himself go after dinner and 
express friendly sentiments towards the Government or 
the nation to which he is accredited. It is only the American 
Ambassador in London who finds himself in hot water— 
itis only friendliness towards this country that is unpopular 
in the United States. It were wiser to acknowledge the 
obvious than to pretend that things are different to what 
they are. Mr. Harvey (American Ambassador in London) 
has now been with us a year, sharing the fate of all his pre- 
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decessors in being attacked in the Anglophobe Press when. 
ever he expresses those conventional platitudes which, 
though common form at Anglo-American banquets in 
London, are only taken seriously by professional politicians 
and leader writers and heavily discounted by everyone else, 


Mr. Harvey had many enemies in his own country who 
violently denounced his appointment over here at the 
. time when it was first mooted in Washington. 
cag The gravamen of his offence was that he had 
been one of the most vigorous, brilliant 

and determined opponents of the Wilsonian Peace Policy, 
just as he had been foremost in “ gingering up”’ the Demo- 
cratic President in the days when Mr. Wilson was “ think- 
ing’ so “neutrally’’ that he was subsequently able to 
demand re-election by the American people on the ground 
that ‘‘he had kept U.S.A. out of the war.” Mr. Harvey 
regarded the Presidential visit to Paris as a dangerous 
precedent, and the Presidential attitude at the Peace Con- 
ference as perilous to the Allied and Associated cause, 
while the League of Nations, with its milk-and-water inter- 
nationalism, was anathema to a robust American patriot 
who desired to see his country playing her proper part as 
a Great Power, without attempting to set up as a “ general 
Providence’? who would direct every other nation in the 
way it should go. In reviewing the first year of his “ fruitful 
Embassy ” in London, during which events have combined 
with his own talent to make a conspicuous and popular 
figure of the present American Ambassador, The Times 
(May 15th) is able to pick out stray sentences from his 
eloquent speeches giving colour to its own amiable illusion 
that we are on the eve of some new and startling Anglo- 
American development which we may be sure was never 
in their author’s mind. The fewer essays in this direction 
the better for both Powers—the less political or economic 
discussion between our two Governments the less friction 
will there be. No one is more keenly aware than Mr. Harvey 
how impracticable are any of those rosy expectations of 
“‘ co-operation” between Downing Street and the White 
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House which Printing House Square is perpetually adum- 
brating. The less extravagant expectations are encouraged 
in Anglo-American relations the less disappointment will 
there be. It was Mr. Harvey who, on the eve of the Washing- 
ton Conference, courageously challenged the Highbrows 
on both sides of the Atlantic in a memorable speech warning 
all whom it might concern against facile optimism, and 
expounding for our benefit, as had never been done in 
London before, the true inwardness of the time-honoured 
policy of “no foreign entanglements,” which is regarded 
by all devout Americans as the most precious of George 
Washington’s legacies. ‘‘ Blessed are they who do not 
expect, for they shall not be disappointed” peculiarly 
applies to Anglo-American relations. 


AccoRDING to the “ well-informed ”’ persons, i.e. those who 
endeavour to keep in close touch with No. 10 Downing 

Street, the General Election from which the 
Ware Date country was only saved by Sir George 
Younger last February is now booked for the autumn. 
But between this and that much might happen to a crumb- 
ling Coalition, obviously losing control of the situation, and 
now an object of derision as well as obloquy. Another 
line of gossip foreshadows the “ retirement ”’ of Mr. Lloyd 
George and the “reconstruction” of the Government 
under the Earl of Balfour. Realizing what a horrible hash 
their hero has made at Genoa and other places, that portion 
of the Press which is owned by Coalition baronets aspiring 
to Coalition peerages is doing the pathetic about the Prime 
Minister, for whom sympathy is claimed on account of the 
“appalling burden of power he has borne all these years,” 
though his burden is nothing as compared with those he 
has cast on the community. We are anew encouraged to 
imagine that “‘ Mr. Lloyd George will seek the prolonged 
rest he urgently needs,” leaving his colleagues to shift for 
themselves under Lord Balfour, whom we still find some 
difficulty in recognizing under this new-fangled appellation. 
The latter, it is suggested, would enjoy the assistance of 
Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Austen Chamberlain in the next 
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development of that popular Parliamentary pastime— 
Musical Chairs. Such are the speculations of the lobby 
of the House of Commons. We have little difficulty in 
crediting the currency of such a rumour, but we have 
much difficulty in accepting its substance. Doubtless Mr, 
Lloyd George is occasionally tempted to leave the ship he 
has scuttled to go to its doom under those who have 
acquiesced in his operations. Conceivably, he hopes to 
_ return to Downing Street at the head of a Radical-Labour.- 
Bolshevist Government—where we would far sooner see 
him than in his present role of darling of the Primrose 
League and the Carlton Club. We demur, however, to 
the suggestion that any serious “ reconstruction” of the 
Coalition is feasible under the auspices of politicians who, 
for five years, have been content to say “ditto” to the 
despot. Such a manceuvre might have been “ practical 
politics ” prior to the tragedy of last December, which Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain boasts that he initiated, and openly 
glories in the shame of having capitulated to the Red Flag 
and the Black Flag in Ireland. Other ‘Conservative 
Leaders’ are in the same sorry plight. The notion that 
any of them could retrieve their character and regain public 
confidence by shedding the Dictator is merely laughable. 
The present Prime Minister has at least rendered this service 
to the country, in that he has enabled us to see the Curzons, 
the Birkenheads, the Churchills, the Bonar Laws, the Austen 
Chamberlains, etc., etc., as they really are. “ Dud” 
Government would be no improvement on the existing 
autocracy—salvation does not lie that way. We must 
have Ministers who have escaped the Lloyd George 
infection. 


Ir is usually wise to ignore political gossip, which is not 
infrequently circulated by interested parties for an ulterior 
purpose. There is plenty of it at the present 
time. Some gossips aver that, while out- 
wardly united, the Coalition Cabinet is inwardly divided, 
and that nothing can prevent it from “ cracking up” at an 
early date. We admit that it ought to be disunited. It 
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should be impossible to persuade so many men, not lacking 
in brains though possibly deficient in character, to do so 
many inept things. Some of the more quick-witted Minis- 
ters are said to be keenly conscious of the false and humilia- 
ting position into which they have allowed themselves to 
be manceuvred. They realize that it is fatal to their future. 
The Lord Chancellor and his political twin, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, are cited as being among the restive, and as 
contemplating cutting themselves adrift from their col- 
leagues. It is pointed out that they are both in a better 
position nowadays to take an independent line, being finan- 
cially secure. We shall believe in their resignations when 
they occur, but not before. We suspect them to be too 
deeply embedded in Coalition politics and too much under 
the thumb of the Prime Minister to take what seems to 
them to be a more serious risk than it is. They both fancy 
themselves as future Prime Ministers, though the order of 
their Premiership remains undetermined. They probably 
paralyse one another. Politicians who have stuck to the 
Coalition during the last six months are likely to stick to 
the end of the chapter. Their swallowing capacity must 
be abnormal. Another Politician who is alleged by some 
to be uneasy over the latest developments (who, though 
not actually in the Government, is of it, because usually 
prepared to applaud its performances) is Mr. Bonar Law, 
though many of us would be more surprised should he take 
any effective independent action than if he rejoined the 
Cabinet. Yet another Minister who is pronounced by his 
friends to be too honest to remain indefinitely under the 
Chequers Soviet is the President of the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, who incidentally enjoys the great 
distinction of being Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s first cousin. 
His resignation is freely rumoured, though, so far, it has not 
materialized. Should he postpone the plunge too long he 
might become another Sir Robert Horne, of whom great 
things were once predicted that are now unlikely to come 
to pass. Several minor Mandarins are obviously uncom- 
fortable, but they prefer to chew the cud of remorse in 
office rather than in opposition. 
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WE have not varied in the view that, once the Coali- 
tion capitulated to Michael Collins and Co., as between 
.., Dominion Government in Southern or 

| nal oegaa Tribal Ireland and a completely indepen- 
dent State, the latter is preferable from 

every standpoint. This opinion is confirmed and cor- 
roborated by every recent event. There was never 
anything to be said for Dominion Government in a com- 
munity that loathes the thing as well as the name; whose 
leaders merely regard it as a stepping-stone to Separation, 
and who, moreover, are destitute of the qualities essential 
to its working, even if they desired to make it a success, 
Dominion Government would not have lasted a year in 
Canada, Australia or New Zealand, had similar conditions 
prevailed in those colonies as confront the British Govern- 
ment in implacable Ireland, whose factions have been 
sham fighting for some weeks on the issue whether an Irish 
Republic shall be proclaimed to-day or to-morrow. Be- 
tween ‘ President”? De Valera and ‘‘ Premier” Michael 
Collins, there is scarcely a pin to choose. Both are avowed 
and convinced Republicans who have sworn allegiance to 
an Irish Republic. They have only differed as to the date 
of the declaration of Irish Independence and as to the 
proper division of the spoils among the faithful. Collins 
was prepared for a time to help his Coalition friends in 
Downing Street to humbug the British people as to the 
true inwardness of the surrender. De Valera, on the 
other hand, rejected all compromise and camouflage, and 
to that extent was more candid—if the word “honest” 
be unsuitable in such a connection. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, who cannot contain his satisfaction at having prompted 
Mr. Lloyd George to open up negotiations with the Murder 
Gang, and who even has the hardihood to invoke his father’s 
blessing on this damnable development, would have us 
believe that the triumph of the Provisional Government, 
embodying “Irish moderation,” is merely a question of 
time, and that if we will only possess our souls in peace 
and await the General Election, Collins, Griffith and Co. 
will sweep the country, after which an Irish Free State 
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will be constituted within the community of nations “known 
as the British Empire,” and thereafter all will go as merrily 
as a marriage bell. The Lord Chancellor endeavours to 
silence all criticisms in the House of Lords by similar 
fatuities.* The Coalition Press, needless to say, continues 
to dole out the good old “ dope,” though some important 
journals, which once swallowed the Collins legend, to-day 
allow their readers to learn the truth about Ireland in all 
its hideous nakedness. 


Apart from abundant murder, outrage and general Bol- 
shevism, which is reducing large tracts of Tribal Ireland 
to the condition of Russia—probably with 

— Russian assistance—the most important event 
of the month is the compact signed by 

Collins and De Valera, who are tired of pretending to fight 
one another, and therefore join forces in a Coalition con- 
sisting of (according to the operative document) “ those 
who have been the strength of the National situation during 
the last few years.” We all know what this means. Even 
our comic Coalition Press makes no attempt to conceal 
its consternation, any more than its astonishment at “ the 
surprise.” It is in truth the débacle of the Provisional 
Government. Just as the Lloyd George-Austen Chamberlain 
Coalition surrendered to the Irish Terrorists last year, so 
has the Griffith-Collins section now capitulated to the 
“wild men” of whom De Valera is the leader and whom 
Collins and Co. never made any serious attempt to repress, 
all “repression” having been reserved for any Loyalists 
who are caught napping. The Provisional Government 
has hoisted the White Flag, after the manner of Downing 
Street ; conceivably it never contemplated doing anything 
else. The ‘‘ desperate fighting” in which there were no 
ascertainable casualties between the Collins and De Valera 
factions, may have been “a put-up job.” We note that 
* On May 11th, Viscount Birkenhead took upon himself to inform the 
Peers: ‘‘ We are assured . . . by those who appear to us most highly qualified 
to form an opinion on behalf of almost every section of Irish thought, that it 


is certain that the Provisional Government will obtain a large and perhaps 
an overwhelming majority at the forthcoming Election.” 
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the Peace Compact between these miscreants is sealed with 
the blood of many Loyalists, against whom raids were 
organized during the week-end of May 20th to 22nd on an 
unprecedented scale and in a manner entirely beyond the 
capacity of casual marauders. There must have been 
some central organization—in fact the Dublin Government, 
Once more Viscount Birkenhead, the Marquess Curzon, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Austen Chamberlain and the 
rest of our “ great, wise and eminent,” have backed a loser 
in putting their money, and unfortunately our money, 
on the “ Treaty Party’”’ in Ireland, for whose good faith 
the Lord Chancellor and the Leader of the House of Com- 
mons were at all times prepared to go bail. 


INDEED, if there be any blood-stained scoundrel in any 
spot from Moscow to Calcutta, to whom our Coalitioners 
‘ are not prepared to give a certificate of 
aoane of character—provided he hates England— 
we should much like to learn his name. Mr, 

Montagu was at one time enamoured of Ghandi. Mr. 
Lloyd George is permanently hypnotized by Lenin. Vis- 
count Birkenhead discovered and disclosed unsuspected 
attractions in Michael Collins, while Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
is pained and grieved when doubts are cast on his good 
faith. Doubtless Zagloul Pasha has his admirers in the 
Cabinet, which has a strange weakness for everything and 
everybody that is most repulsive to patriotic Britons. 
Now that an Irish Coalition has been formed of the re- 
united Terrorists, and the Treaty Party and the Gunmen 
have fallen on one another’s necks, even Englishmen can 
no longer be bamboozled as to actual conditions across 
St. George’s Channel. We must frankly face the facts, 
whether we like them or not. The Extremists have won 
hands down, Tribal Ireland will now pass completely under 
their control, and the General Election, the Lord Chancellor 
to the contrary notwithstanding, will presumably result 
in the return of a Republican majority so overwhelming 
that there will be no serious opposition from the moribund 
Provisional Government. It is alleged, and we have no 
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difficulty in believing it, that Mr. Lloyd George has always 
been prepared for this development and would as readily 
acknowledge a Republic in Ireland as anywhere else. But 
he felt it was too much to ask of his Carlton Club and 
Primrose League colleagues, who feared the effect of such 
a volte-face on British constituencies. Having swallowed 
so much, they demurred to the extra dose of medicine. If 
this be correct the Prime Minister was for once unduly 
considerate of hardened turncoats. Having abandoned the 
Union, having established an “ Irish Free State ” and watered 
down the Oath of Allegiance until it was meaningless, why 
should our Right Honourables boggle over a Republic 
which everybody knows they will ultimately accept ? 
We cannot afford to prolong the agony simply to “ save 
face”? for renegade Unionists. There never was any half- 
; way house between maintaining the Union 
aa the and Separation. ‘The moment Ministers dis- 
membered the United Kingdom, they made 
Irish Independence inevitable, and it were idle for them to 
fight against it. The Terrorists have throughout taken 
the exact measure of the Chequers Soviet, and know full 
well that the latter have neither the nerve nor the capacity 
to resist the proclamation of a Republic in Tribal Ireland. 
Some Ministers might talk big for a day or two, but they 
would do nothing, and even were any of them momentarily 
frightened into making a show of action, so profoundly 
mistrusted are they to-day from Land’s End to John o’ 
Groats that they could not secure adequate support for 
any policy of reconquest, which is the single alternative 
to accepting the Republic. After the manner in which 
the Crown Forces were “let down” in Ireland last year— 
not to say stabbed in the back—no Lloyd George or Austen 
Chamberlain Government could ask Englishmen to go 
and fight to preserve Dominion Government against a 
Republic. There would always be the risk of “‘ the enemy ” 
receiving an invitation to “‘ negotiate” in Downing Street. 
It were preferable here and now, without seeking fresh 
humiliations, nor eating more dirt, to realize what the 
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Coalition between De Valera and Collins means, and to 
anticipate events by cutting Tribal Ireland out of the 
British Empire before it declares its independence. Let 
it stew in its own juice under the Red or Black Flag, as the 
case may be. Such is the logical sequel of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s historic conversation in the ‘‘ Prison Yard” 
(i.e. the area between the Houses of Lords and Commons) 
last summer with the Prime Minister, to whom he proposed 
to parley with the Murder Gang at the very moment they 
were on their last legs. With Tribal Ireland in name as 
in fact a foreign country, there would be less difficulty in 
defending Ulster, always provided that we had a trust- 
worthy Government in power in London, without which 
nothing is possible. The recognition of the Republic, to 
which there would appear to be no alternative under present 
auspices, would necessarily involve ample compensation to 
the Loyalists of Southern Ireland, who are already flocking 
into this country. Ultimately, no doubt, the predominant 
partner will be compelled to reconquer the lost Province, 
in the day when we again throw up a man in Downing 
Street. Meanwhile Great Britain will continue to pay 
through the nose for having the Government which our 
two Houses of Parliament deserve. 


On what subject has least statesmanship and most inepti- 
tude been exhibited by British Politicians during the last 

hundred years? We should be hard put to 
s og it to say, and opinions might differ when 

there is such an embarrassment of riches. 
The bulk of our readers would probably incline to the view 
that the prize folly among ‘“‘ Responsible Statesmen ” since 
the passing of the Reform Act of 1832 was the studied neglect 
of National Defence, which has landed us in avoidable 
wars and is responsible for their excessive cost. In 
between every serious conflict it was customary to scrap 
substantially the whole Army and as much of the Navy 
as the Politicians dared to get rid of, thus making fresh 
wars inevitable under the least favourable circumstances. 
The excuse was that any given war was “ unthinkable ”— 
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the phrase in which all unthinkers take refuge. Others 
might argue that the abandonment of British Agriculture 
to the universal “‘ dumper ’—thus reducing Great Britain 
in war to the condition of a fortress without a well—is on 
a par with the statesmanship which rates the security of 
the State below Parish Councils. But we shall all agree 
that the failure of three generations of “ practical poli- 
ticians ’ to interest themselves in the distribution of the 
British Population, and its consequent dissipation to the 
ends of the earth, is among their most appalling perform- 
ances. No Party in the State, whether Conservative, 
Liberal, Radical or Socialist, has even affected to concern 
itself with the problem of Emigration. No statesman has 
linked his name with a vital question in which there were 
few visible votes. None have cared what happened to 
Britons who left the Mother Country—whether they re- 
mained under the flag or drifted under foreign flags. No 
Government in any British Dominion has ever seriously 
tackled this question. Our white population remains so 
dangerously small in many places where it might be, and 
should be, immeasurably larger, that at last fear of the 
painful emptiness of our immense Empire has forced 
even blind leaders of the blind to make some show of 
stopping the hole in the bottom of the bucket. 


For the first time in our history British statesmen, at home 
and in the Antipodes, are bestirring themselves on a matter 
that is second to none. Lord Northcliffe’s 
A Move ye : ellen ese 
visit to Australia, culminating in a coura- 
geous farewell address containing painful but obvious home- 
truths, helped to open the fast-shut eyes of the Australian 
public, and to force the hands of Australian politicians, 
whose record on this subject is almost as bad as that of 
our stay-at-home statesmen. The question is on the Impe- 
tial agenda, but pious resolutions of Imperial Conferences 
will not move one superfluous Briton from a congested 
area, where he or she is an encumbrance, to a vacant space 
that cries aloud for him or her, nor will mere sentiment 
or enthusiasm avail. Besides being an unpopular topic, 
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shirked by time-servers everywhere because vetoed by 
Trade Unionism everywhere, the problem has been made 
exceedingly difficult through sheer neglect. It will tax 
constructive statesmanship at both ends of the Empire, 
It is the brutal truth that there are several more millions 
of people in these islands than can be comfortably accom- 
modated. It is an unpalatable fact that unless certain 
Dominions increase their population by immigration on 
an undreamt-of scale their security will be imperilled, while 
their financial position will become impossible. How many 
British Members of Parliament dare tell the truth to their 
constituents ? How many Australian politicians will beard 
Australian Trade Unionism, which encourages the inanity 
that Australia “ belongs” to a fringe of overgrown towns 
on the coast, and that a small population involves perman- 
ently high wages? The Press must undertake a campaign 
of education on this urgent Imperial issue before there 
can be any hope of getting a serious move on. Meanwhile 
a start is being made by Downing Street—which has a 
shocking past to wipe out. This we owe in no small degree 
to the initiative and keenness of Mr. Amery, one of the few 
Coalition Ministers capable of “thinking Imperially,” who 
has introduced one of the few measures on which Ministers 
can be congratulated. Public opinion must see that it is 
not smothered by the parochial politicians who congregate 
at Westminster. This Government Emigration Bill is not 
a big Bill, but at least it indicates intelligent interest in 
this woefully neglected issue, and affords evidence that 
we are breaking with the laissez-faire, laissez-aller tradition 
that has paralysed us in so many directions. Mr. Amery’s 
Bill enables the British Government to assist any approved 
scheme or schemes of British Settlement in the Overseas 
Dominions, up to the sum of £3,000,000 for fifteen years. 


Sir Rospert Horne’s Budget proved somewhat disappoint: 
ing, chiefly because Coalition journals in their excessive 

zeal had stimulated wild and _ impossible 
we expectations. Normally, a reduction of Is. 
in the Income Tax would have been hailed with joy by 
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harassed and embarrassed taxpayers—the concession costs 
the Revenue over £50,000,000—but as month after month 
they had been excited by the Downing Street Press with 
visions of a 2s. reduction, a shilling seemed a mere baga- 
telle. The tea duty is also reduced from ls. to 8d. per 
lb. on foreign tea—Indian and Ceylon tea now enjoying a 
substantial preference. The duties on coffee, cocoa, and 
chicory are also reduced by a third. Otherwise, apart from 
small postal concessions (twopenny postage on ordinary 
letters being reduced to three-halfpence, the 14d. postcard 
becoming ld., and the “ printed paper rate” being slightly re- 
duced), the burdens on British taxpayers remain much as they 
were, ie. at least fivefold more oppressive than the burdens 
of German taxpayers, on whose behalf leading politicians 
of all Parties are apparently working overtime. Sir Robert 


| Horne, who, though Chancellor of the Exchequer, is hardly 
_ more than a Private Secretary to the Prime Minister, has 


~ 


made no effort whatsoever to obtain any reparation from 
Germany, and now coolly eliminates this element from all 
future calculations. Meanwhile, German financiers openly 
boast of the amount of German capital exported abroad 
under the noses of the Coalition, and actually indicate 
this fund as security for the gigantic loan which German 
bankers hope to float in London through the goodwill of 
their City friends, those British bankers who are always 
prepared to play the German game, and are now busily 
laying the train for a new world war under the pretext of 
“promoting trade.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


| in unfolding his colourless Budget (May Ist), had no diffi- 


culty in demonstrating, to his own satisfaction, that all is 
for the best under the best of all possible Governments. 
Last year he had estimated for a Revenue of £1,216,000,000 
and an expenditure of £1,136,000,000, leaving a surplus of 
£80,000,000 for the reduction of the National Debt. ‘The 
actual revenue was £1,124,880,000, or £91,000,000 less than 
he expected ; the expenditure £1,079,187,000, or £57,000,000 
below the estimate. This left a surplus of £45,693,000 for 
the repayment of debt, of which, be it observed, no less 
than £322,000,000 has been paid off in two years, while, 
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according to Mr. Bonar Law, £500,000,000 has been paid 
off in two and a half years. Not unreasonably, people are 
beginning to ask themselves whether our vaunted process 
of precipitating bankruptcy in order to repay debt to 
ourselves is wise, or even intelligible. 


THERE were some illuminating features of the Budget 
Speech—some even more illuminating than the orator fully 
realized. All combined to convict the 
Government of reckless extravagance, involv- 
ing a helpless community in ruinous taxation 
in order to bolster up the Coalition policy of making Britain 
rather than Germany pay the cost of the Great War. 
While the Beer Duty, of which our Labour teetotallers 
indignantly complain, had brought in more than was ex- 
pected, as likewise the duties on Tobacco, Sugar and Tea, 
the tax on Spirits has clearly reached the prohibitive point, 


Skinning the 
Briton 


yielding seven and a half millions less than the estimate | 


—the Entertainments Tax had also disappointed the 
authorities to the tune of £1,500,000. The Inland Revenue 
estimate, again, had been £110,000,000 over the mark, 
while the deficit on the ill-considered and monstrously 
administered Excess Profits Duty was for the year 192I- 
22 nearly £90,000,000. The Corporation Tax had accu- 
mulated a deficit of £12,000,000, while Income Tiax was 
more than £11,000,000 below anticipation. Sir Robert 
Horne disclosed that the arrears of E.P.D. now amount 
to the huge sum of £296,000,000, much of which may be 
whistled for, while he also confessed that last year no less 
than £399,000,000—‘“‘ twice our whole pre-war Revenue,” 
as the Spectator reminds us—was extracted from the pockets 
of the British Income Tax and Super Tax payers. No 
community held to ransom by brigands was ever bled as 
long-suffering Britons allow themselves to be bled by 
professional politicians, who keep us on the edge of bank- 
ruptecy and constantly threaten us with the abyss should 
we dare to dispense with their services. It is not easy to 
disentangle the present figures of national finance, and, 
as one reads Ministerial expositions, doubts arise as to 
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whether Ministers have any conception whither they are 
heading. The Chancellor of the Exchequer claimed a 
reduction of £218,500,000 in expenditure last year, and 
promised further reductions this year, but what many of 
us dislike and distrust in the Government policy of re- 
trenchment is that all substantial economies are effected 
at the cost of national security ; which simultaneously the 
Prime Minister is permitted to compromise by seeing how 
many friendly Powers he can convert into embittered 
enemies in record time. 


TuE financial outlook for 1922-23 is none too rosy. While 
“scraping”? British armaments “to the bone,” to quote 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, our huge 
overgrown bureaucracy—of which several 
departments are stuffed with conscientious 
objectors, parlour Bolsheviks, and nondescript persons 
enjoying various political ‘‘ pulls” —remains with us, despite 
the Geddes axe and all the “stunts” of Anti-Waste 
Leagues. The estimated revenue for the current year is 
£956,600,000, of which £90,000,000 is “special revenue.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer contemplates a decline, 
for the sufficient reason that the people’s savings are 
exhausted. Thus he budgets for less in Customs and Excise 
by £46,000,000, including the loss of £18,000,000 from 
Southern Ireland, making the total yield from these sources 
£278,000,000. Under our incomparable fiscal system, 
alleged to be the envy and admiration of surrounding 
nations (every one of which is meticulously careful not to 
imitate it), every farthing of taxation comes from British 
pockets—there is “no damned nonsense”? about making 
the foreigner pay. Inland Revenue is expected to pro- 
duce £481,000,000, as against £521,000,000 last year. With 
a 5s. in lieu of a 6s. Income Tax, the total Income Tax and 
Super Tax would be £362,200,000 ; the Corporation Profits 
Tax nearly £20,000,000, and Excess Profits Duty approxi- 
mately £30,000,000. The estimated yield of the Motor 
Tax is £10,000,000, Post Office receipts £60,000,000 ; 
among other items being “special receipts ” £90,000,000. 


Anything but 
Rosy 
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No more crushing condemnation of Coalition policy could 


be framed than the naive declaration of Sir Robert Horne ~ 


that any sums paid by Germany by way of reparation 
would be treated as “‘ windfalls.”’ If this is not a deliberate 
incitement to the enemy to repudiate her obligations, it 
has no meaning whatsoever. This lamentable observation 
provoked a spirited reply from the Member for South 
Kensington, Sir William Davison, who spoke for the helpless 
and inarticulate Man in the Street when he pointed out that 
Ministers could have got a great deal more out of Germany 
had they wished todoso. The Budget Speech foreshadowed 
some concessions to farmers, who receive peculiarly hard 
measure under present Income Tax assessment, but as they 
have been “let down” so often before, and are politically 
negligible, farmers will be well advised to wait and see 
how far the promise materializes before they throw up 


their caps. 


UttimaTELy, Sir Robert Horne balanced British Revenue 
and Expenditure in 1922-23 at approximately £910,000,000, 

providing himself with an exiguous margin 
Gamblers and on the credit side of £706,000. Mr. Bonar 

Law, whose health is now happily restored, 
and who is alleged to be solicitous to resume the cares of 
office under Mr. Lloyd George—for which he has every 
qualification—gave his customary blessing to Ministerial 
finance, protesting against the preposterous notion that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should attempt to look ahead, 
though himself entering the realms of prophecy with the 
hazardous statement ‘‘so far as foresight could tell, there 
would be no world war for a very long time to come’”— 
an observation painfully reminiscent of the “ intelligent 
anticipations ’’ with which we were deluged by the great, 
wise and eminent up to the very outbreak of the last 
world war. Mr. Asquith regarded the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as a gambler for remitting taxes without having 
any real surplus, reminding him that, whereas only 
£25,000,000 was allowed for Supplementary Estimates in 
the coming year, these had annually averaged since the 
war £100,000,000. 
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Grave doubts are likewise arising among the victims of 
British Income Tax and Super Tax as to whether different 
Doubts measures are meted out to different sections 

of the community. In this respect, as in 
others, under Coalition auspices we may conceivably be 
approaching the standard of certain South American States. 
We, of course, accept the fact that the Super Tax payer 
is fair game for the Politician, because, being numerically 
insignificant, the Super-taxed are negligible from the elec- 
tioneering point of view. Their complaint, e.g. that being 
first mulcted of substantially a third of their income by 
means of Income Tax, they are then Super-taxed on the 
whole income, including the Income Tax, is merely laughed 
at by the Treasury Bench, as is likewise the Super-taxed’s 
grievance that he pays Super Tax on the income of his 
wife, of which he may never see a penny, though if he lived 


_ with an unmarried wife he would escape this exaction ! 
| Such is Coalition finance—and morals. But let that pass. 


Are the Super-taxed all treated alike by the tax-gatherers ? 
This delicate question has never been investigated, and 
would probably repay curiosity. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
if we remember aright, admitted-—if he did not boast— 
that some Britons contributed as much as 16s. in the pound 
of their whole income in Taxation. Not a few contribute 
more—there are cases of men actually paying more in 
taxation than they receive in income. There is also an 
uncomfortable feeling that, unlike Justice, Taxation is 
not blind, that different treatment may be received by 


, privileged persons who are, so to speak, ‘“‘in the Coalition 


swim”? as compared with outsiders. We can scarcely 
conceive those astute plutocrats who, knowing which side 
their bread is buttered, keep on the right side of Downing 
Street, paying 16s. in every pound of their income in 
taxation. Nor can we imagine any Surveyor or Inspector 
of Taxes, or any higher bureaucrat, pressing any such 
demand on such powerful personages. A Duke with a 
nominal £100,000 a year, little of it liquid, can be forced 
to pay up £60,000 or £70,000 annually with the assistance 
of his banker. But who is going to compel Sir Worldly 
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Wiseman, with a liquid income of £300,000 a year, to 
disgorge up to £200,000 in taxation? He would regard 
himself as a lunatic for thus encouraging a spendthrift 
Government. Nor dare any official be as keen in his 
pursuit as in quest of the smaller fry, who are much safer 
game. Another point: Do the contributions to the Secret 
Coalition Liberal and other Funds pay Income Tax and 
Super Tax? What is the figure? Who pays it? There 
is wide scope for the curious in such matters. 


NoTHING is more eloquent of the manner in which we are 


governed than the appalling admission of the Financial | 


Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Hilton Young) 
concerning unpaid British taxation—except, 
perhaps, that it should be received sub silentio 
by Press and Parliament. It was on April 13th that this 
Minister informed the House of Commons that the estimate 


Killing 
the Goose 


of Income Tax and Super Tax due by March 31, 1922, : 


but not paid, was as follows: Income Tax (excluding the 
instalment due on July 1, 1922), £110,000,000; Super 
Tax, £24,000,000. The amount of Corporation Profits Tax 
assessed, but unpaid, was approximately £12,000,000. These 
figures are no surprise to anyone who has studied the 
incidence of Income Tax and Super Tax as nowadays levied, 
which, altogether apart from the colossal rate which con- 
sumes from a half to three-quarters of many incomes, is 
in many cases little better than blackmail. The Surveyors 
and Inspectors of Taxes (who are believed to receive a com- 


mission on their collections, though this Turkish practice | 


has never been officially admitted) frequently regard them- 
selves as deputed to extort the uttermost farthing that 
can be screwed out of their victims. Preposterous claims 
are made and pressed, and fought and paid, and even when 
the claim is demonstrably iniquitous repayment is resisted 
by the brigands of the Inland Revenue, whose agents invent 
further futile questionnaires in order to delay restitution. 
Such has been the experience of many helpless victims of this 
odious tyranny. It is common knowledge that Income Tax 
payers have been compelled to borrow money at 7 per cent. 
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—under the high Bank rate—in order to pay taxation that 
was not due. At last the worm turned, with the results 
now disclosed by the Treasury. Or, to vary the metaphor, 
the Communists of the Inland Revenue are killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. Hence Mr. Hilton Young’s 
ominous confession in the House of Commons that 
£134,000,000 of Income Tax and Super Tax remain unpaid 
at the close of the financial year. TZ'w las voulu, George 
Dandin. All the talents of the Bureaucracy have been 
exerted to bleed British taxpayers and to exempt German 
taxpayers. Properly speaking, our Demand Notes should 
have been presented in Berlin. The International Jew 
forbade. 


THE delusion that what was once the United Kingdom— 
and is now the Disunited Kingdom—is the abode of 
millionaires is effectually disposed of by a 
remarkable table containing the latest avail- 
able information as to the number of persons 
paying Super Tax. It was produced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in reply to a question in the House of 
Commons on May 16th, and though “not final,” approxi- 
mately indicates the total incomes over £2,000 assessed to 
Super Tax up to March 31, 1922, which were thus classified : 


The Surprising 
Return 


Range of Total Income. 


Exceeding. Not exceeding. No. of Individuals Assessed. 

MUG wccee ccs ess ROU sca euowanes 12,021 
PO ole ny dene SEE edetinc scones 11,561 
EO, en b scale eae eI err ore 14,558 
MUNN ccc nedeiaes TRON i cre caarna sais 8,746 
GOO icc ceccwes SOGGR obo ce cuctewes 15,904 
0) eee eRe rr ere e 6,416 
COROOUE cccesiacnsces G00 SIRE COL CL 2,549 
OU ce ce selec ces ROGGE cece ce cc wans 461 
190000 oc ceccceccce BOGOGO cco veccieuens 92 


This return is a surprise from more than one point of view, 
the greatest surprise being the disclosure that less than 
100 individuals of the 44,000,000 inhabitants of these islands 
possess incomes of over £100,000 a year, while under 500 
have £50,000 a year. That is to say, there are fewer than 
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600 effective millionaires. Moreover, from any of these 
fortunes that happen to be territorial, large deductions 
must be made because the so-called “income,” though 
liable to pay taxation on the highest scale, is not income 
to its possessor, consisting, as it does, of possessions that 
provide no return except for tax-paying purposes, and 
which are frequently white elephants because unsaleable, 
It would be difficult to imagine any fiscal system more 
absurd than that which treats houses, for example, as so 
much revenue to their occupiers, considering that all houses 
above a certain size, so far from producing revenue, are 
mere expenditure. We venture to say that Sir Robert 
Horne’s return confirms the suspicion to which we have 
already given expression, namely, that astute plutocrats 
who are “‘in the proper political swim ’’ know how to dis- 
guise their incomes. How many of our opulent Coalition 
Liberals own up to being among the 92? They can afford 
to put up huge electioneering funds and pay unlimited sums 
for non-productive newspapers—how do they manage this 
if, as we are asked to believe, they pay sixteen shillings 
in the £ as taxation, while they allege that the remaining 
four shillings has only a pre-war purchasing power of 
two shillings. We give it up. There must be what is 
popularly called ‘‘ jiggery-pokery ” somewhere. 


WE are all much moved by the hard measure that is being 
meted out to many capable officers and men of the British 
, Navy and the British Army by politicians 
gee without any sense of retrenchment except 
ears 

at the expense of those who really won the 

Great War as opposed to those who boasted. But we con- 
fess to not being moved by the crocodile tears which some 
of His Majesty’s Ministers are ostentatiously shedding over 
these ‘‘ painful necessities,” because, were they genuine, 
there would at least have been some serious effort to over- 
haul our vast and ever-growing bureaucracy and the many 
fat posts reserved for lawyer-politicians and their friends. 
Lord Lee of Fareham (a typical modern politician) gave a 
glimpse of what was going on behind the scenes in the course 


) Lady Rhondda’s 
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of a speech to a sympathetic audience at the Royal Academy 
Banquet (May Ist) when he said: 


While the results of the Washington Conference may have brought great 
comfort to the taxpayer and to lovers of peace, they have brought confusion, 
and even ruin, to the careers and prospects of the most splendid and war-tried 
officers and men that our Navy or any other navy has ever produced. It is 
a heart-breaking business, and brings sadness not only to the British nation, 
but to everyone who has any responsibility for naval administration to-day. 


What attempt, we should like to know, has Lord Lee or any 
other Coalition Minister made to curtail the process of 
scraping the British Navy ‘‘ to the bone,” which is not only 
“heartbreaking”? but perilous in the extreme? Had poli- 
tiians any sense of decency or any degree of self-respect, 
they would have inaugurated the era of ‘‘economy” by 
a general scaling down of our huge Ministerial salaries, for 
which there is no justification, since the establishment of 
the Government Hospitality Fund relieved them of the 
main burden of official entertainment which, in the past, 
was made the excuse for our remunerating our statesmen 
on a much higher scale than they were remunerated abroad, 
though it must be admitted that in those days a statesman 
occasionally earned his pay. Some “‘ scraping to the bone” 
among latter-day politicians might have usefully preceded 
the raids on Army and Navy, if only for the sake of 
appearances. 


Once the House of Lords agreed to the enfranchisement 
of women, and sanctioned the addition of many millions 
of them to the register, still more, after it 
acquiesced in their admission to the House 
of Commons and to public offices and profes- 
sions previously confined to men, it became hopeless to 
try and permanently close the House of Lords to Peeresses 
in their own right. As old-time opponents of women’s 


Petition 


| suffrage, we always recognized that the vote carried the 


seat as well as everything else. Seats in one House neces- 
sarily involve seats in the other. We hoped that there 
might be sufficient sense among the Peers to bow to the 
inevitable, and that the Upper House would not make 
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itself ridiculous by assisting Viscount Birkenhead to obstruct 
Lady Rhondda’s petition, which is bound to succeed 
sooner or later. Peers might usefully pause and ask 
themselves whether there has not been altogether “too 
much Birkenhead” in some of their recent proceedings, 
whether they have enhanced their own reputation for 
political sagacity or have served any public interest by 


following the Lord Chancellor on the various wild-goose | 


chases he has conducted in Ireland and elsewhere. This ex. 
swashbuckler, who was once regarded as “the rising hope of 
the stern unbending Tories,” was doubtless eager to grasp 
any small opportunity that presented itself of rehabilitating 


himself in the good graces of ‘‘ Backwoodsmen,” who ; 


regard with considerable suspicion a politician so prompt 
in betraying causes he was pledged to uphold. Lady 


Rhondda would be a decided acquisition to an assembly | 


which has lost tone since the passing of the Parliament 
Act, and appears to be constitutionally incapable of giving 


the country a lead on any of the major questions of the — 


day. The same may be said of other Peeresses whose 
right to sit is affected by the decision on the Rhondda case. 
If the male Peerage has gone to sleep, the Peeresses might 
be able to wake them up. Anyhow, the House of Lords 
could hardly count less than it has done since it became 
the paradise of the Mugwump and the Mandarin and the 
goal of plutocrats on the social make. Lady Rhondda’s 
case was thought to be favourably settled, and with it the 
claims of other Peeresses, when the late Attorney-General 


(Sir Gordon Hewart) informed the Committee of Privileges | 


on behalf of the Crown that he had no answer to her claim 
—a declaration that induced the Committee to report to 
the House of Lords that the petition would be granted. 
The Lord Chancellor, however, took it upon himself to 
raise some technical objection, and, to gratify his whim, 
the argument had to be heard de novo, and this time the 
Committee of Privileges allowed itself to be swayed by 
Viscount Birkenhead into returning an adverse verdict of 
5 to 1 (viz., 20 votes to 4). On this occasion another Attorney- 
General (Sir Ernest Pollock) discovered that a seat in the 
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House of Lords is not “‘ the exercise of a public function ”’ 
within the meaning of recent legislation, and so the Com- 
mittee decided. This chopping and changing will not 
increase the Committee of Privileges’ prestige. 


Ir we could be persuaded that the construction of the 
Channel Tunnel would consolidate the Entente between 

France and Great Britain, and strengthen 
ae am the friendship of the two nations, we should 

unhesitatingly support it. To our mind 
there is no more vital British interest than a close and 
cordial understanding between the two countries, who 
have learnt, in the sternest school, that they stand or fall 
together. Any capital disaster to France would be a 
tragedy to England, and vice versa. Indeed, so mutually 
dependent are we on one another in a political sense, that 
we regard those malicious marplots—whoever they may 
be and wherever they may be—who deliberately foster 
Anglo-French ill will as on a par with criminal lunatics. 
If any language can be suggested that will express even 
more strongly all that we feel on Anglo-French relations, 
we will gladly adopt it. We cannot, however, see any 
connection between the Channel Tunnel and the Entente 
Cordiale. We cannot conceive any respect in which the 
former would contribute to the latter, though we could 
suggest some in which it might be detrimental. We fully 
appreciate that powerful vested interests, anxious to develop 
tourist traffic, should be eager to promote a through train 
service from Paris to London. They are supported by 
many disinterested enthusiasts. But is there any reason 
to suppose that if more French people visited England 
and more Britons visited France, the two communities 
would love one another more and be able effectually to 
restrain poisonous politicians and equally malignant journal- 
ists from misconducting themselves? Has tourist traffic 
ever promoted international friendship? If so, when? 
Where ? When we observe the demeanour of some British 
tourists in France—perhaps when Frenchmen see some of 
their compatriots abroad—we feel that such representatives 
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may do more harm than good. Then, again, not a few 
Englishmen and some Englishwomen abhor every moment 
spent in the train between London and Paris or Paris and 
London—especially in the unventilated, overheated, suffo- 
cating French carriages—as much as they enjoy every 
moment on the sea. The prospect of being asphyxiated 


for eight unbroken hours, without any hope of getting | 


any fresh air, is not attractive. The Channel crossing is 
an invaluable tonic that many of us would reluctantly 
forgo. 


THE British Press has been remarkably reticent concerning 
the revolt of Canadian Public Opinion against the practice 

of conferring titles on any plutocrat who 
ais. Laskin succeeds sn ec et himself with the 
Home Government, either by contributing to a Secret 
Party Fund or otherwise. Dominion sentiment was out- 
raged by the distribution of ‘‘ Honours ”—so-called—among 
Canadians or pseudo-Canadians—so much so that, on a 
notorious occasion the Governor-General was moved to 
cable a protest to Downing Street. Such incidents made 
the whole Honours system contemptible in Canadian eyes, 
and the Dominion Parliament actually passed a resolution 
requesting the Sovereign to confer no more titles on Canadians. 
It was a terrible snub to the Home Government, but owing 
to that itch for titles that has of late years obsessed many 
newspaper magnates, andeven a section of working journalists, 
the subject has never been properly ventilated in the British 
Press, but few of whose readers are aware of the significant 
action of the Ottawa House of Commons. A _ London 
evening paper is somewhat pathetic on this score, pointing 
out that the new Canadian High Commissioner, Mr. Larkin, 
“comes to London debarred from all chance of receiving 
the title enjoyed by his predecessor, Sir George Perley, 
and by all the three High Commissioners for the other 
Dominions—Sir Joseph Cook, Sir James Allen and Sir 
Edgar Walton.” We venture to say that none of these able 
and admirable representatives of their respective countries 
gain any kudos from the handles to their names, because 
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of late years titles have been chucked about in such undis- 
criminating profusion as to become a positive drug in the 
market. Indeed, Mr. Larkin is to be congratulated should 
he succeed in remaining as he is. Our contemporary 
incurs the responsibility of asserting “‘ it is highly probable ”’ 
that the new Liberal Government in Canada will get the 
Dominion resolution “rescinded on general grounds, and 
particularly to render Mr. Larkin eligible for an honour 
which goes far to enhance the social influence in this country 
of the High Commissioner.” The suggestion that so great 
an office as the High Commissionership of Canada is enhanced 
by “an Honour ’’—to wit a knighthood or baronetey— 
which is popularly believed to be purchasable by a cheque 
for £10,000 or possibly £5,000, is calculated to provoke a 
smile among the cognoscenti. Will the present Canadian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, jeopardize his precarious 
parliamentary majority by secking to revoke the decision 
of the last House of Commons? We don’t know. We 
shall wait and see. It would be a piquant performance for 
an austere Liberal. 


AttHoveH golf is spoiling many better games, and is 
largely responsible for the back seat into which England 

has been driven on several fields where 
The Game of fnolishmen formerly excelled, it has so far 
st been unable to impair the standard of skill 
at real tennis (by which we do not mean lawn tennis), 
christened by J. K. Stephen “the game of kings and the 
king of games”’—not that many modern monarchs play 
it. Indeed, there is a most gratifying revival of tennis, 
not only at the universities, but in private courts, where 
competent visiting teams play hard-fought matches against 
local teams, or against one another. Players ascribe this 
revival in no small degree to the interest and enthusiasm of 
the Morning Post. The play of both Oxford and Cambridge 
is said to be as good as, if not better than, it ever was, and 
we hear of undergraduates who promise to develop into 
Baerleins, if not into Jay Goulds. Meanwhile international 
interest has been encouraged by the institution of the 
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Bathurst Cup, which, thanks to Mr. Baerlein’s prowess 
England was this year able to hold with ease against 
France—the French, be it remembered, having very few 
tennis courts and a proportionately small number of players 
to draw from. Then we have had the great match for the 
World’s Championship between G. F'. Covey (Crabbet Park, 
Sussex), the holder, and Walter Kinsella (of New York), 
the challenger, which was begun at Prince’s Club, Knights. 
bridge, on May 15th, when Covey won three out of the 
four sets played, and continued at the same court on May 
17th, when the holder again won 3 sets to 1, leaving him 
only one more set to win on May 20th in order to secure 
the best of 13 sets. As Mr. E. B. Noel recalls in the 
Morning Post (May 16th), this was the fifth match for the 
championship between an Englishman and an American, 
The first was at Hampton Court in 1885, between George 
Lambert, of Lords, and Tom Pettitt, of Boston, U.S.A, 


which the latter won by 7 sets to 5. In 1890 Pettitt played | 


his famous match with Charles Saunders in Dublin, winning 
by the same score. But in 1898 Peter Latham completely 
turned the tables on the American at Brighton, scoring 
7 sets to 0. In 1914 Mr. Jay Gould beat Covey in Phila- 
delphia, being the only amateur who has ever gained the 


distinction of the World’s Championship. The feature of | 


the recent Covey-Kinsella match was the wonderful return 
of both players, the service, the volleying and the forcing, 
rather than the play on the floor, such as the great players 
of the past cultivated. Still, it was a fast and _ brilliant 


game, which improved almost every set, and Covey is to | 


be warmly congratulated on holding the Championship for 
England. Tennis is a magnificent game, in the same class 
as rackets, polo and pelota. There is no “ putting” in 
a tennis court, any more than in a rackets or pelota court 
or on a polo ground. 


THE prodigious popularity of Lawn Tennis, which has 
gradually spread over the planet, may be gathered from 
nn the extraordinary entry for the Davis Cup, 
national Game the draw for which is as follows: 
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Denmark .. .. Bye. 


Canada 
France 


Belgium 
Australasia .. 


Hawaii me 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Philippines 


Roumania .. 
India 


Italy 
Japan 


} 

j 

a 

Spain. “s 
} 

} 


British Isles o- Bye. 


If Australasia is able, as we hope, to put her full strength 
on the Courts and should overcome France, she will in all 
probability contest the Final with the British Isles, Spain, 
or Japan, and is considered by experts to have a sporting 
chance of winning the Challenge Round against the for- 
midable Americans. The decision as to the venue of our 
Wimbledon Championships was made very late in the 
day, a fact which suggests it might conceivably have been 
wiser to hold yet another meeting in the old familiar spot. 
However, the powers-that-be have settled otherwise, and 
we can only hope that the new courts, which are favourably 
reported on, will be equal to the occasion, which will 
be a very severe trial for newly laid turf. Double the 
number of spectators can be comfortably accommodated 
round the new Centre Court, but the old ground in Worple 
Road, despite many disadvantages, possessed associations 
that cause all lovers of the game to part with it with a 
pang which is by no means mitigated by rechristening 
the Championship “‘ The World’s Championship on Grass ”’ 
—a phrase that appeals little to Britons, while it apparently 
irritates the Americans. ‘“‘ The Championship” was good 
enough for most people; we wish that title could be 
preserved. 
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WHATEVER it be called, and wherever played, “‘ the Cham. 
pionship ” of 1922 bid fair to be more exciting than ever, 
; and such is the confidence inspired by the 
a and = Wimbledon Executive that anxiety concern. 
roan ing the new courts has rapidly given way to 
enthusiasm. The competition is hotter than 

ever, as, thanks in large measure to the influence of the 
Davis Cup, champions are cropping up all over the world, 
So much so that those countries which until recently monopo- 
lized lawn tennis must look to their laurels, whilst the 
oldest of all would be altogether out of the hunt but for 
the growing hope of an English recovery of the Lady’s 


Championship from Mdlle. Suzanne Lenglen. Since her | 


fine effort the other day in Brussels, of which Mr. Wallis 
Myers wrote a delightful account in the Daily Telegraph, 
our distinguished contributor Miss K. McKane’s prospects 
are fancied by the cognoscenti. It must be admitted that 
the form of our younger generation of women, who freely 
acknowledge their debt to the present Lady Champion, is 
distinctly more promising than that of their male contempo- 
raries, few of whom are shaping like future champions, 
though Mr. Gordon Lowe, in his interesting article elsewhere 
in this number, believes they will arise in due course. There 
must, however, be some explanation of the present superiority 
of Young America, Young Australia, Young Spain, Young 
Italy and others over Young England at this essentially 
English game. It is keenly discussed in the Press, but 
our profession is too bitten with golf to hint at what more 
impartial persons regard as the real reason, viz. that our 
young men are encouraged to absorb themselves in a walking 
game, which necessarily puts them “ out of the running” in 
a running game. If it be better for young athletes to walk 
than to run, by all means let them walk, and frankly accept 
their eclipse in the running games. If, on the other hand, 
it is healthier for youth to run, it is unwise in them to 
concentrate on a middle-aged game—eminently suitable for 
newspaper magnates, statesmen, and the sedentary classes 
generally—nor should they allow themselves to be carried 
away by the unwholesome “ golf stunt” in the Press. 


oa 
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WATOH JAPAN, PLEASE! 


Ir was only in February last that after four months of 
arduous effort the Powers assembled in Washington con- 
cluded their agreement for a limitation of naval armaments, 
carefully planned to make competition for sea power in the 
Pacific unnecessary and impossible. The ink is scarcely 
dry on the signatures to the Four Power Pact, into which 
was merged the former Anglo-Japanese Alliance, designed 
for the same purpose, but less adapted as a means to the 
end in present circumstances. The simultaneous Nine 
Power Agreement over China, coupled with the memorable 
achievement of the representatives of Japan and China 
themselves in settling to their mutual satisfaction the long 
outstanding and intricate question of Shantung, seemed to 
disperse the last cloud overshadowing the peace of the 
Orient. Since then, the compl-te evacuation by Japan of 
the Shantung province in accordance with the terms of 
her compact has become a fact. That similar complete 
effect has not been yet given to the arrangement for Japanese 
nilitary withdrawal from Siberia—where she first went 
at the urgent solicitation of her Allies in the late war— 
has been due to difficulties raised by the Chita Bolshevist 
Government. Similar delays in concluding practical 
arrangement with Bolshevist authorities have been experi- 
enced by other Powers. 

Apology might be offered for recalling such recent history 


; but for the astonishing endeavours of The Times and other 


of Lord Northcliffe’s newspapers to cast doubt on the 
good faith of Japan in the fulfilment of her pledges. The 
moment was chosen when the Prince of Wales was the 
guest whom the whole Japanese nation delighted to honour 
in its midst. The campaign persists. It is not an affair 
of one article, written perhaps in a moment of misjudgment. 
It is most unfortunate to raise a cloud of suspicion such 
as it was the chief satisfaction of the Washington Con- 
ference and its treaties to have blown away. 

Such a campaign forgets the evacuation of Shantung, 
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and recalls the so-called Twenty-one Demands on China, 
the most criticized of which were withdrawn at Washington, 
It accepts at face value every sensational story in Japanese 
newspapers, and dismisses airily the most categorical state- 
ments made officially to the contrary. Its cry is ‘* Watch 
Japan,” but-not so much in the spirit of interest or inquiry, 
as of suspicion. 

Watch Japan, if you please! Every Japanese will 
appreciate friendly attention. Perhaps it may help a little 
if, taking the particular article for which the phrase was 
first invented, I examine briefly its statements. They 
provide, after all, the framework of the argument on which 
most of this remarkable structure has been built. 

Lord Northcliffe, in asserting that the Washington 
Conference does not change the situation as much as 
people had been trying to think, tells us that before the 
Conference Japan had the enormous advantage of an 
Alliance with Great Britain, and that the advantage 
which Japan received from the alliance was due to the 
prestige of Great Britain in the Far East, which, according 
to His Lordship, is due in turn to the high reputation of 
the British Fleet, in addition to the fair dealings of British 
residents. 

Lord Northcliffe also explains how, in his opinion, 
this British prestige operated in giving help to Japan in 
the Far East by saying that ‘‘ only those who are aware 
of our great prestige in the Far East can understand what 
it meant to the Chinese when they were told by the Japanese 
that all the aggressive acts of Japan in seizing Chinese 
territory had the support of Great Britain.” He concludes 
from this that, as on the other hand the British squadron 
in the Far East can no longer be reinforced on a large 
scale, and the Japanese are inevitably predominant in the 
Far Eastern waters, it can hardly be supposed that the 
Japanese have changed their plan for mastering China. 

Nobody would deny that Japan derived great benefit 
from her alliance with great Britain, while it is equally 
true that the alliance proved to be no less beneficial to 
Great Britain than it did to Japan. The high reputation 
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of the British Fleet is unquestionable, not only in the Far 
East, but all over the world. I have no doubt whatever 
of the fair dealings of British subjects. I have also no 
doubt that the great prestige of Great Britain in every 
part of the world was at all times extremely helpful to the 
success of the alliance. 

So far nothing is more true. I must question, however, 
Lord Northcliffe’s logic as to the manner in which this 
prestige was influential in promoting Japanese predominance 
in the Far East. Apparently, he means that the acts of 
Japan, which he regards as aggressive in seizing Chinese 
territory, were facilitated by the declaration on the part 
of the Japanese that these acts had the support of Great 
Britain. That would mean that the Chinese were success- 
fully frightened by the Japanese telling them that Great 
Britain was behind them with her Fleet—that is to say, 
the Chinese would not have been so frightened had it not 
been for the fear of the British. Were the British so much 
feared by the Chinese ? Was the reputation of the British 
Fleet—to which partly, at least, the British prestige in the 
Far East, we are told, is due—a reputation like this? From 
the above explanation of Lord Northcliffe, these seem to 
me questions that naturally arise. If the Chinese were 
really frightened on account of the British support, is it 
because they believed in the aggressiveness of the British ? 
Ido not for a moment propose to deduce that the British 
were aggressive, but I only question if Lord Northcliffe’s 
assertion does not naturally suggest such a conclusion. 
The contribution of the alliance to the peace of the Far 
East can hardly be exaggerated, but I have never dreamt, 
not, probably, have many others, that it had in any way the 
effect of disturbing the peace by giving support to the 
aggressiveness, if any, of Japan. 

Lord Northcliffe’s reference to the ‘‘ orders” alleged 
to be given by the Japanese Government to newspapers 
is inconsistent with the actual fact, to which nobody should 
be blind. A correspondent named “ Puzzled” writes to 
The Times of May 5th asking why is it, if the military party 
has lost its power and become a thing of the past, “ that 
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the Liberal and Progressive section of the Japanese Pregg 
complain of the interference of the militarists with the 
Government, and protest against their powerful influence 
upon national policy ?’’ Lord Northcliffe cannot ignore the 
attacks which a great number of Japanese papers have, in 
recent years, volleyed upon the militaristic elements of the 
intelligent classes of Japan. While on the one hand we 
cannot jump from the fact that there are such attacks 
to the conclusion that a militaristic tendency is prominent 
in the Government’s policy, it is quite plain on the other 
hand that if “‘the power of the military party in Japan 
over every newspaper ’”’ were “absolute,” no such attacks 
would be allowed in the newspapers. Does His Lordship 
insist that the Press was “ ordered’? by militarists in the 
Government to direct these attacks against themselves ? 

Again, Lord Northcliffe suggests that “the Japanese 
Governnient, when things were going badly for England in 
1916, ordered (my italics) the Japanese newspapers to publish 
the most abominable insult and reflection on the bravery 
of our soldiers and sailors, at a time when the Japanese 
were our Allies.”’ 

I hardly remember that any newspaper in Japan ever 
made such an inexcusable offence against the British soldiers. 
No Japanese newspapers have so maliciously condemned the 
actions of the army and the navy of any friendly country, 
still less the policy of their Government, as seems to be 
permissible in conspicuous sections of the English Press. 
If, however, there were in Japanese newspapers any articles 
of even the remotest resemblance, there is no more reason 
why they should be attributed to the orders of the Govern- 
ment or of the military party in the Government, than for 
believing that Lord Northcliffe’s own article is not entirely 
independent of the point of view of his own Government. 

Lord Northcliffe proceeds to deal with the so-called 
two sides of Japan, and refers to the “‘ Three Elder States- 
men.” By naming “three,” Lord Northcliffe evidently 
includes Prince Yamagata, with Prince Saionji and Marquis 
Matsukata. Be it remembered, however, that Prince 
Yamagata, often represented as the most conservative and, 
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being a Field Marshal of the Japanese Army, as the leader 
of the militaristic elements, died in January last, some time 
before the appearance of Lord Northcliffe’s article in the 
Daily Mail on April 18th and in The Times on April 19th. 
I hardly think that the dead Marshal, however powerful, 
could influence the actual politics of this world of ours. 
Prince Saionji, on the other hand, was formerly the leader 
of the Seiyukai Party, which is generally regarded as the 
most Liberal party in Japan, and therefore he cannot 
be reasonably quoted, as being ‘afraid of Japanese 
Liberalism.” 

Marquis Matsukata, although much esteemed and re- 
spected as a veteran statesman of Japan, is, by himself, 
no deciding factor in the actual politics of the Empire. It 
must probably be admitted that the existence of the 
so-called Elder Statesmen has, as it seems, served in many 
instances as an obstacle in the way of progress of 
Liberalism in Japan; but it is erroneous to assert that the 
influence of the Genro (Elder Statesmen) is still at work 
to any significant extent in Japanese policies of the present 
day, especially after the death of Prince Yamagata. 

Lord Northcliffe then quotes a mysterious “‘ Scotsman ” 
as having said that the object of Japan was the control of 
China, and accordingly the control of the world, ‘‘ for who 
controls China could control the world.’’ English, Scotch, 
Welsh or Irish, whoever he might be, he is, I must say, no 
authority on the Far East, whether distinguished or undis- 
tinguished. I knowitis truethat there was formerly a certain 
section of people in Japan who advocated what may be 
called a strong policy towards China, and that indeed some 
of them went so far as to advise the Government to resort 
to arms in case of non-compliance with Japanese demands 
by China. The Japanese Government has been at different 
times criticized by our own people as being too modest. 
This, however, is a thing of the past. The change in recent 
years of popular sentiments in Japan is striking. Those 
who were crying for a warlike foreign policy were cer- 
tainly extremists, even formerly. The same people are now 
found advocating the most liberal policy—again they are 
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extremists. Besides, Chauvinists are found in every country, 
here in larger numbers and there in smaller numbers; now 
prominently in the foreground, and then feebly in the 
background. But at all times, it needs hardly saying they 
are a negligible quantity in the general policy of any country, 
Moreover, assuming for a moment that the object of Japan 
were the control of China, it would be a great condescension 
on the part of the citizens of the other parts of the civilized 
world—the ‘‘Scotsman’”’ in question and Lord Northcliffe 
himself included—to admit that anyone who controls China 
could control the world. 

Lord Northcliffe next brings into light once more our 
old friend, nicknamed the ‘‘ Twenty-one Demands,” 
‘** Many of my readers may have forgotten them,” says Lord 
Northcliffe, but what really should not be forgotten is 
that most of the clauses have been modified in substance 
in consequence of the various agreements concluded among 
the Powers at Washington as well as of the solution of the 
Shantung controversy reached between the Japanese and 
Chinese representatives there. The points raised in Group 5 
were reserved for future discussion in 1915, when all the 
other points from Group 1 to 4 were accepted by China 
with certain modifications. Group 5 have never been 
asked again since, in spite of the reservation. This is not 
all. Baron Shidehara, the Japanese Ambassador in 
Washington, and one of the Japanese delegates at the 
Conference there, declared among other things to the 
Conference the complete withdrawal of Group 5 in the 
following terms: 


‘“‘ Japan is (further) ready to withdraw the reserva- 
tion which she made in proceeding to signature of the 
Sino-Japanese Treaties and Notes of 1915, to the effect 
that Group 5 of the original proposals of the Japanese 
Government would be postponed for future negotiations.” 


Lord Northcliffe says that the ‘“‘ Twenty-one Demands” 
revealed the mind of Japan—he does not say reveal—and 
this, he says, should never be forgotten. I would say that 
the modifications of the former agreement at Washington, 
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and especially the withdrawal of Group 5 all do reveal the 
mind of Japan, and this, I say, should never be forgotten. 

I know from his subsequent statement that these changes 
in the state of things do not convince Lord Northcliffe, 
for he says that “the British public in its indifference to 
the Far East may be disposed, unless warned and con- 
tinually warned, to rest satisfied with the paper agreement 
drawn up at Washington.” Whether Japan, or any of 
the others who signed the Washington treaties will, in fact, 
break their faith, only time, of course, can show, but it is 
obvious that if definite signatures by responsible pleni- 
potentiaries cannot be accepted as evidence of good faith, 
nothing stronger can be offered. 

After dealing with the “‘ Twenty-one Demands,” Lord 
Northcliffe again speaks of Japanese propaganda, and 
suggests, quoting the accounts given on his arrival in Japan 
by Japanese journalists whom he had known in Europe 
and the United States, that the Japanese Government 
had issued two sets of orders to the Japanese newspapers, 
(1) to deny that Lord Northcliffe had made a statement 
at. Hong-Kong that he did not agree with the continuance 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and (2) to say that in any 
case the alliance was no longer a matter of importance. 
If really such orders had been issued by the Japanese 
Government, and if the Japanese newspapers were under 
the control of the Government which, according to the 
judgment of his lordship, is in turn under the control 
of the military party, no newspaper would have been allowed 
to print anything which would amount to opposition to 
the continuance of the alliance, although I do not know if 
this particular statement of Lord Northcliffe at Hong-Kong 
actually appeared in any Japanese papers; as a matter 
of fact, quite a number of articles in the same sense have 
appeared, it is true, in Japanese newspapers. Even if 
the Government had had the intention of suppressing any 
influential statement which it disliked, it would be hardly 
conceivable that his lordship’s statement alone should be 
regarded as so influential while other statements to the same 
effect were allowed publicity. 
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In the second place, it would be highly incredible that 
the Government which was always in favour of the con- 
tinuance of the alliance, so long as there was no substitute— 
the fact may be confirmed at the British Foreign Office— 
should order the newspapers to say. even if such order were 
possible, that the alliance had lost its importance. With 
reference to the first point, it would hardly be imaginable 
that a Government which thought the alliance was obsolete 
should try to refuse publicity to a statement which favoured 
the discontinuance of that alliance. 

Finally, in depreciating official and ambassadorial 
** official denials,’’ Lord Northcliffe teaches us that the result 
of a study in detail of those denials in the past “ supplies 
convincing evidence of their insincerity and worthlessness.” 
I will only permit myself to retort that my study in 
detail of his lordship’s article does not convince me of 
its soundness. 

IymeMasa TOKUGAWA 


TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD IN HIGH PLACES 
A STUDY IN REGRETTABLE INCIDENTS 


THE exposure of charlatanry is never a pleasant business, 
and the writer hoped that there would be no need to return 
to the disagreeable topic of the Prime Minister’s record, 
after demonstrating that Mr. Lloyd George had certainly 
not won the war, though he and no one else had lost the 
eace. But the Prime Minister’s intrigues against the 
Entente with France at Genoa; the pontifical ukase de- 
livered in April by his worthy secretary, Sir Edward Grigg, 
against two of the few remaining independent organs of the 
Press; and the outburst against The Times last month, 
demand some further attention. The ukase against The 
Times and Daily Mail represents the climax of a systematic, 
carefully organized campaign for “ nobbling”’ British news- 
papers. Some have been bought outright by ardent fol- 
lowers of the Prime Minister, who receive titles in return 
for support. Others have been captured by dispensing 
blandishments to their proprietors and staffs, or by the 
supply of exclusive and important news from the great 
propaganda department in Downing Street, which never 
relaxes its activity. Now a determined effort is being made 
to cow by abuse and menace those journals which have 
steadily refused to bow the knee to Mr. Lloyd George. 

It is part of this campaign to represent all independent 
newspapers and periodicals which venture to criticize the 
Prime Minister frankly and fairly, as taking part in a 
“vendetta.”” The phrase constantly recurs in the Lloyd 
George Press. It is repeated by Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
We are to conceive British politics and world politics as 
a gigantic dog-fight between a “‘ bad man” in the shape of 
Lord Northcliffe, and a sainted hero in the shape of Mr. 
Lloyd George. The ‘bad man” is pictured as always 
lurking round with a dagger. This, it need scarcely be said, 
is the purest rubbish. The Northcliffe Press supported 
Mr. Lloyd George all through the war, and only abandoned 
him when he abandoned the national cause for which, 
with all its faults, that Press stood resolutely and gloriously. 
Even the Morning Post and Spectator—journals which 
have nothing to do with Lord Northcliffe, and not infre- 
quently exchange shots with him, but which have refused 
to sell their souls to the Coalition and have maintained 
their independence with honour and dignity—are accused 
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of taking part in this ridiculous “ vendetta.”* If four 
journals, all of the very first rank by the quality of their 
news and the independence of their writing and criticism, 
under three distinct proprietors who have nothing in common 
but patriotism, agree that Mr. Lloyd George’s domination 
threatens catastrophe for Europe and our country, the 
explanation is not to be found in any “ vendetta ’’—which 
is something wholly alien to the British spirit—but in the 
fact that Mr. Lloyd George’s past and present prove him 
to be unprincipled as a man and incompetent as a politician, 

If the Prime Minister possessed any trace of a sense of 
humour he would never have directed Sir E. Grigg to assemble 
the journalists of all countries at Genoa and ask them to 
warn the world against believing anything that is printed 
in The Times and Daily Mail, which, it appears, is the habit 
of the public. The message was received with roars of 
laughter, which was precisely what it deserved. The 
choice of Sir Edward Grigg for this business was peculiar 
and unfortunate. He himself was for many years a member 
of The Times staff, and as such he is perfectly aware of the 
care and discrimination with which news is verified by 
independent journals. They employ the ablest brains, 
and have at their command the best sources of information. 
The representatives of The Times and Daily Mail at Genoa, 
for instance, are all men famous in the world of journalism 
and diplomacy. Mr. Wickham Steed is distinguished by an 
extraordinary knowledge of foreign statesmen and politics, 
and by an ability to speak every leading language in Europe 
with ease. Mr. Ward Price accomplished the feat of securing 
the solitary and important interview that Marshal Foch 
granted during the Paris Conference. Mr. Reynolds is a 
master of the Russian language, and in close touch with 
Border-State and German affairs. All three are men of 
independent mind, beyond the reach of petty motives, 
and not to be coaxed or persuaded into saying what they 
do not honestly believe, and though all three are human, 
and therefore liable like any other human beings to make 
mistakes, their reports are those of good faith, and are there- 
fore accepted by the British public. 

Now what were the particular “false” allegations 
on the strength of which Mr. Lloyd George attacked The 
Times and Daily Mail? They were three. The first was 
that he had privy knowledge of the treaty between the 


* To the four should be added the Saturday Review, which under its present 
editor has shown no want of courage, and has firmly refused to pervert facts 
in the Lloyd George interest. 
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Bolsheviks and Germans, which is the one positive result 
of all this wind-baggery at Genoa. The second was that 
he had had a number of private conversations with that 
well-known German-Bolshevik agent, Krassin, and that in 
those interviews he told him that the British Government 
was prepared to waive its claims for the payment by the 
Bolsheviks of the £567,983,000, lent by the British tax- 
payer to Russia during the war. The third, made by The 
Times correspondent, was subsequent to the other two, 
and was that Mr. Lloyd George, in a conversation with 
M. Barthou, the head of the French delegation, had “in 
substance told M. Barthou that the Entente between 
Great Britain and France was at anend.”” Those allegations 
must be examined in detail and then the question must 
be asked whether Mr. Lloyd George’s own account of his 
policy can be accepted. 

As to the treaty,* it was the logical result of the great 
German conspiracy to destroy Russia, which began in April, 
1917, when Lenin, his pockets stuffed with German money, 
was sent in a sealed saloon carriage through Germany to 
the Russian frontier, for the express purpose of demoralizing 
the Russian armies and wrecking Russia body and soul. 
Of the leading Bolsheviks, some half were on the Allied 
counter-espionage lists as German spies and agents—as 
Mr. Lloyd George well knew if he ever troubled to consult 
his information. Krassin figures on that list; so does 
Radek ; so does Trotsky ; so does Kameneff. The language 
used at the Smolny Institute, where in the early days of 
Bolshevism the Bolsheviks had their headquarters, was 
as often German as Russian. So far back as August 1, 1918, 
it is known from Helfferich’s statements ¢ (Helfferich was 
then representing Germany at Moscow) that Chicherin asked 
Germany definitely for military assistance against the Allies, 
proposed “‘ parallel action,’ and suggested that though an 
“open military alliance’? with Germany was then in- 
expedient in his view, the two despotic régimes ought to 
work in concert. ‘‘ The strongest support of the Bolshevik 
regime at every critical moment was in the German 
Government,” says Helfferich.t The German Foreign 
Minister, Hintze, insisted that Germany “‘ must keep on 


* It must be taken in conjunction with the secret German-Bolshevik 
military convention of April 3, 1922, which is known to be a reality, and the 
full text of which has recently been published in London and Paris. It is an 
impudent infraction of the disarmament article in the Treaty of Versailles by 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Boche and Bolshevik friends. 

t Der Weltkrieg, 3. 466. ¢ Ib., 472. 
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good terms with the Bolsheviks,’ and the complaisance of 
the German Foreign Office went so far as to suppress reports 
of German correspondents as to the real situation in Russia 
and the true aims of the Bolsheviks. All this was known, 
but Mr. Lloyd George chose to forget it. He also knew that 
Brockdorff-Rantzau, a German diplomatist, in concert with 
the Bolsheviks, and with money supplied by the German 
Government, maintained a great Bolshevik propaganda 
department for action against the Allies, and particularly 
against England, in Ireland, India and Egypt, with its head- 
quarters in southern Switzerland. He knew, that is to say, 
that Bolshevism and Bocheism are two of the deadliest 
and most inveterate enemies of the British Empire and of 
peace in Europe, and that the two are all but indistinguish- 
able. Krassin was the agent of Rathenau in Russia. The 
Red Army was and is supplied with German munitions.* 
Its staff was and is to a large extent composed of German 
officers camouflaged under Russian names. German troops 
in 1920 made ready to support its attack on Poland, and 
are, according to all available information, again making 
ready for a new attack, if Trotsky, after his disastrous 
defeats in that year, ventures to repeat his campaign. 

As I stated last month in this Review, the terms of the 
treaty were mentioned in Berlin a week before it was signed 
at Genoa; two months before the signature, information 
that such a treaty was imminent had reached the French 
Government; and the British Foreign Office, unless its 
representatives in Berlin were fast asleep, must have given 
warning. The public have therefore the right to be 
astonished at Sir Robert Horne’s ‘‘ solemn assurance,” 
given in an interview to a correspondent of one of the Coali- 
tion Sunday newspapers : 


That no member of the British delegation had the slightest knowledge of 
it. We did not even know that negotiations for such a treaty were in progress. 
The fact of the treaty being signed came as a bombshell, and a great surprise 
to every one of us. The persistent way in which the allegation was made was 
little short of damnable. 


If so, all that can be said is that such diplomatic incom- 
petence should be met by Lord Fisher’s favourite plan of 
“sacking the lot” of amateurs who made themselves 
the laughing-stock of Europe by being thus duped by Lenin 
and the Boche. Was there no hint of this treaty in the 
private conversations which Rathenau is known to have 


* See L’ Apocalypse Russe, Serge de Chessin, 323-4. M. Chessin is a Russian 
correspondent at Stockholm who knows-Red Russia well. 
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held in this country during his visit a few months ago, 
when he was in the closest touch with agents of the Prime 
Minister ? Did it not form part of Stinnes’s plans? Or 
has Mr. Lloyd George once more, as in the business of the 
Bullitt mission, the Westminster Gazette interview, and the 
negotiations with the Sinn Fein gang (to which I shall shortly 
recur) not been quite candid with the more innocent and 
trustful members of his Government? In that case his 
“calmness,”’ which we were all asked to admire after the 
“bombshell”? had been exploded, would become quite 
intelligible, if not creditable, and his subsequent readiness 
to swallow the treaty and pretend that it was, after all, 
a matter of trifling importance, would be explained. People 
are not usually ‘“‘ calm” when their noses have been pulled 
in public ; and this treaty is not a matter of trifling import- 
ance, but part of a deadly conspiracy against the peace of 
Europe and the safety of this country. 

As for the secret interviews with Krassin and the promise 
said to have been given him regarding the Russian loans, 
it is to be noted that on the evidence of one of his most 
ingenuous admirers : 


Mr. Lloyd George, immediately on his arrival at Genoa, put himself into 
touch with the Russian delegates. In his eagerness to ensure the security 
of the future, he was quite ready to forget the past, with its long and bloody 
record of the Bolshevik régime. He invited the Soviet representatives to his 
chateau, where he entertained them to lunch. To all appearances they fell 
captive to his characteristic charm.* 


The spectres of the twenty-two murdered Russian bishops ; 
of the 1,785,000 murdered Russian citizens ; of the British 
Naval Attaché, Captain Cromie, foully done to death by 
these same Soviet worthies, did not trouble the Prime 
Minister in his effusive hospitalities to cruel and cowardly 
criminals at Genoa, any more than the thought of the 
hideous crimes perpetrated in Ireland deterred him from 
fraternizing with Collins and Sinn Fein. Nor does it appear 
that he gave a moment’s thought to the 800,000 miserable 
victims of the Bolsheviks now in prison or in hostage camps 
in Russia. Where, then, was the injustice in believing that, 
if he stooped to lunch the Bolshevik thugs in his chateau, 
he would ask them to tea? Why was the one right and 
the other wrong? If he “* put himself in touch ” with them 
at the outset, in furtherance of a deep and persistent scheme 
for giving them complete recognition and riveting their 
hold on hapless Russia, there was every probability that 


* Pall Mall Gazette, April 21st. 
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he would keep in touch with them throughout; and it is 
not to be supposed that the correspondent who reported 
these interviews acted without information or knowledge 
of facts. It is that correspondent’s veracity against Mr, 
Lloyd George’s, and, as will be presently shown, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s evidence cannot be accepted without the support 
of impartial and independent witnesses. 

So far as concerns the promise to let Russia off, it was 
notorious, even before his departure for Genoa, that Mr, 
Lloyd George was talking of this to his intimates, and that 
his great news and propaganda department was hinting of 
it in the favoured Press organs. That the news was sub- 
stantially correct is shown by the feebleness of the Memoran- 
dum presented to the Bolsheviks at Genoa. The Belgian 
Government refused to sign it because it admitted the 
repudiation of Belgian rights, and abandoned the common 
law of civilized Europe. The French Government aligned 
itself with Belgium in this attitude; and the French Press 
has criticized the Memorandum in the severest terms, 
as “forcing the creditors of Russia to make a present to 
the Bolsheviks, and that, too, when the Bolsheviks have 
not promised anything in return.” It was this attitude of 
France that led to the stormy interview between Mr. Lloyd 
George and M. Barthou. Now it is to be remarked that in 
the account of that interview which The Times correspondent 
at Genoa telegraphed, the substance of his statements is 
borne out by much independent evidence. The corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post at Genoa gave a very similar 
version. The French newspapers were in the closest agree- 
ment in their correspondents’ reports. The Daily Chronicle's 
correspondent, who is known to be in intimate touch with 
Mr. Lloyd George, declared that the “ whole existence of 
the Entente” was “at stake... because the British 
public thinks that France is obstructing the peace on which 
it has set its heart.” It is agreed on all sides that various 
members of the British delegation at Genoa, in their con- 
versation, gave the impression that the Prime Minister 
was ‘looking for a British-German-Russian pact”; and 
the statement of M. Skirmunt, the Polish Premier, confirms 
the belief that Mr. Lloyd George himself was talking in 
the same strain. We may, then, suspect that the furious 
denunciations of the Northcliffe Press were due to the fact 
that that Press knew too much, and had learnt too much 
for Mr. Lloyd George’s comfort. In that case, the situation 
which arose during the Paris Conference in March 1919 
was exactly repeated at Genoa. 
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In March 1919, as was mentioned in last month’s National 
Review, the fact that Mr. Lloyd George was intriguing with 
the Bolsheviks and intended to accept Peace terms which 
would let Germany off and break all his pledges, came to 
the knowledge of Lord Northcliffe, and was through a friend 
of his conveyed to the Conservative majority#in the House 
of Commons. This majority at that date had not aban- 
doned its independence, and it took the most vigorous 
action, with the result that Mr. Lloyd George came home, 
and in the debate of April 16, 1919, repudiated his own 
attitude and denied his intrigues with the Bolsheviks. 

His intrigues had begun as far back as December 1918, 
as we know from a French note bearing the date of Decem- 
ber 5th of that year. It stated that the French Government 
declined to enter into any negotiations suggested by him— 


with the criminal régime of the Bolsheviks, which in no respects represents 
a democratic government, or even any possibility of government, since it rests 
only on base passions, on anarchical oppression, on the denial of all the principles 
of public and private law. . . . If the Allies had the weakness or imprudence 
to act thus, they would in the first place deny the principles of justice and 
right which are their strength and their glory, and they would give the Bolshevik 
propaganda in the world such power and extension that they would risk being 
its first victims. The French Government, so far as it is concerned, will have 
no dealings with crime.* 


In February 1919 Mr. Lloyd George won over President 
Wilson to his views, and between them they sent Mr. Bullitt, 
a member of the American Peace Commission in Paris, to 
Russia to open negotiations with the Bolsheviks. Mr. 
Bullitt received his formal authorization (as he deposed 
before the American Senate in September 1919) on Feb- 
tuary 18, 1919, and left for Russia a few days later. 

_ Before he left, he said in his deposition before the 
enate : 


I had a number of discussions with everyone concerned in it [the Russian 
negotiation] and on the very day that Colonel House and Mr. Lansing first 
asked me to undertake this mission to Russia I was dining at Mr. Lloyd George’s 
apartments to discuss Russian affairs with his secretaries.t 


On a subsequent occasion : 


It was decided [by Mr. Lloyd George and Colonel House] that I should go 
at once to Russia to attempt to obtain from the Soviet Government an exact 
statement of the terms on which they were ready to stop fighting. . . . The plan 
was to make a proposal to the Soviet Government which would certainly be 
accepted. . . . Mr. Kerr [Mr. Philip Kerr, Mr. Lloyd George’s secretary at that 
date] and I then talked and prepared what we thought might be the basis of 


* Mermeix, Combat de Trois, 277-8. 
1 The Bullitt Mission to Russia, New York, 33. 
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peace with Russia. . . . I was instructed to go in and bring back as quickly 
as possible a definite statement of exactly the terms the Soviet Government 
was ready to accept.* 


Mr. Bullitt was offered conveyance in a British man-of-war 
by Mr. Lloyd George, who was kept informed throughout 
of Mr. Bullitt’s proceedings. On his return to France 
with the Soviet terms, which included the recognition of 
Bolshevism, Mr. Bullitt says : 


I had breakfast with Mr. Lloyd George at his apartment. General Smuts, 
Sir Maurice Hankey and Mr. Philip Kerr were also present. . . . I brought 
Mr. Lloyd George the official text of the [Soviet] proposal. . . . Mr. Lloyd 
George, however, said that he did not know what he could do with British 
public opinion. He had a copy of the Daily Mail in his hand, and he said 
** As long as the British Press is doing this kind of thing, how can you expect 
me to be sensible about Russia ? * ft 


The chameleon, in fact, had decided to change its colour 
and its principles. Mr. Bullitt proceeds in his evidence: 


About a week after I had handed to Mr. Lloyd George the official proposal 
with my own hands, in the presence of three other persons, he made a speech 
before the British Parliament, and gave the British people to understand that 
he knew nothing whatever about any such proposition. It was the most 
egregious case of misleading the public, perhaps the boldest that I have ever 
known in my life. . . . So flagrant was this that various members of the British 
Mission called on me at the Crillon a day or so later and apologized for the 
Prime Minister’s action in the case.{ 


Mr. Bullitt then read out to the Senate Mr. Lloyd George’s 
statement in the House of Commons, which was as follows, 
according to Hansard : 


Mr. Clynes.—Before the Rt. Hon. Gentleman passes to his next point, 
may I ask him whether he can make any statement on the approaches or the 
representations alleged to have been made to his Government by persons acting 
on behalf of such Government as there is in Central Russia ? 

Mr. Lloyd George-—There were no approaches at all except what has 
appeared in the papers. 

Mr. Clynes.—I put the question because it has been alleged that you have 
had them. 

Mr. Lloyd George-—No. We have had no approaches at all. Of course, 
there are constantly men of all nationalities coming from and going to Russia, 
always coming back with their own tales from Russia. But we have had nothing 
authentic. We have had no approaches of any sort or kind... . I think I 
know to what the Rt. Hon. Gentleman refers. There was a suggestion that 
there was some young American who had come back. All I can say about that 
is that it is not for me to judge the value of these communications. But if the 
President of the United States had attached any value to them, he would have 
brought them before the Conference, and he certainly did not do so. 


* The Bullitt Mission to Russia, New York, 34-36. { Jb., 66. } Jb., 93. 
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If this was not a careful suppressio veri and suggestio 


falsz, I should like to know what is. And Mr. Bullitt adds 


this stinging comment upon it: 


It was explained to me by the members of the British delegation who called 
on me, that the reason for this deception was that although when Lloyd George 
got back to London he intended to make a statement very favourable to peace 
with Russia, he found that Lord Northcliffe, acting through Mr. Wickham 
Steed, the editor of The Times, and Mr. Winston Churchill, British Secretary 
for War, had rigged the Conservative majority of the House of Commons against 
him, and that they were ready to slay him then and there if he attempted to 
speak what was his own opinion at the moment on Russian policies.* 


With this evidence before it, the British public will 
be able to appreciate the exact value of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
disclaimers regarding his attitude to Krassin and his nego- 
tiations with that dangerous adventurer. They now know 
“what was his own opinion”’; that he was then deliberately 
in favour of “‘shaking hands with murder”; that, with 
President Wilson, he did approach the Bolsheviks; and 
that he did receive a communication from them. He misled 
the House of Commons; he misled the British nation. I 
shall now proceed to show that similar equivocation has 
marked him in other grave affairs, and that the evidence 
against him is cumulative. 

For this Bullitt incident coincided with the affair of the 
Westminster Gazette interview, to which I very briefly 
referred last month. That interview was the result of 
several conversations between the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Sisley Huddleston, who was then correspondent of the 
Westminster Gazette in Paris ; it was published on March 31, 
1919. It claimed to give “an authentic British view” 
derived from “a high authority.”’ The opinions expressed 
in it were at once seen to be in direct opposition to the 
avowed policy of the British Government and to the pledges 
which Mr. Lloyd George had given. They were from the 
first attributed to Mr. Lloyd George, and this pronouncement 
on his part was one of the causes which led Lord Northcliffe 
to intervene. In the debate in the House of Commons 
on April 16, 1919—the same debate in which he repudiated 
Mr. Bullitt—Mr. Lloyd George derided the suspicions of 
the Conservative majority and indignantly asked on what 
foundation they rested. The Westminster Gazette was men- 
tioned, whereupon the Prime Minister remarked, ‘ Oh, 
really! Well, I am surprised!” and proceeded to ridicule 
people who could take such an interview seriously. He 


* The Bullitt Mission to Russia, New York 95. 
VOL. LXXIX 35 
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wound up by “‘ complaining of the reliable source ’’ whence 
they had obtained their information. We now know from 
Mr. Huddleston’s evidence that the interview was in very 
fact with Mr. Lloyd George, and we have further corrobora. 
tion of Mr. Huddleston’s statement in the Memorandum, 
prepared by or for the Prime Minister and published last 
March, with the date ‘‘ March 25, 1919” upon it. In that 
Memorandum are all the ideas expressed in the interview, 
and a statement of the very policy which the Prime Minister 
afterwards had the audacity to repudiate and denounce in 
the House of Commons. The comment of the Morning Post 
could not be improved : 


? 


If Mr. Huddleston’s assertion is true—and we believe it is—it follows that 
in 1919 the Prime Minister deliberately deceived the House and the country, 


Once more he employed his familiar weapon, the suggestio 
falsi. When he was questioned on the subject on April 6th 
of the present year, after the publication of the Memoran- 
dum and Mr. Huddleston’s statement, he declared: 


I have no recollection of having any conversation at that time with a repre. 
sentative of the Westminster Gazette on the subject of the Peace Treaty, but at 
this distance of time it is difficult to recall the names of those with whom I! 
discussed that subject in 1919, and therefore I am not prepared to say that I 
did not have a conversation. 


? 


He alleged that there were “ serious errors,” as he “ always 
thought that pensions ought to be included ” in the repara- 
tion charges to be paid by Germany. This appears to be 
true, but, as the arrangements for payment by Germany 
were eventually adjusted, largely through his own action 
and his pro-German attitude, the inclusion of pensions 
was a mere paper measure. The cost of the Pensions 
Ministry for four years has averaged over £90,000,000 
annually, and not a farthing of contribution towards this 
gigantic amount has yet been received from Germany. 
That is one reason why the income tax is five shillings in 
the pound. 

Two examples of “ deliberate deception” of the House 
of Commons on one day should lead to a very careful scrutiny 
of any statement made by Mr. Lloyd George. There is 
also the affair of the Irish “ negotiations” of last year. 
A definite pledge was given to the North of Ireland, when 4 
Parliament was forced upon it, much against the wishes of 
the loyal population of Ulster, that the boundaries of the 
six counties should not be altered without the consent of 
their people. This same stipulation was contained in the 
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“ proposals” made to Sinn Fein, when Mr. Lloyd George 
decided to begin his course of surrender to that criminal 
organization. The “ proposals” required “full recognition 
of the existing powers and privileges of the . . . Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland, which cannot be abrogated 
except by their own consent.” During the “ negotiations,” 
however, grave anxiety was aroused by statements in news- 
papers in the closest touch with Mr. Lloyd George, notably 
in the Daily Express, that the Sinn Fein leaders were demand- 
ing the cession to themselves of Fermanagh and Tyrone, 
and that the demand would be granted. The public was 
advised to ‘ watch” those two counties. No repudiation 
of these statements was issued by the Prime Minister and 
his Press organization. The next thing that happened 
was that after the “ settlement ” Mr. Collins publicly asserted 
that the maps presented by him to the British Government 
gave him these two counties. I do not pretend to know 
whether Collins is speaking the truth, but it is certain that 
efforts were made to induce Sir J. Craig to abandon Fer- 
managh and Tyrone to the tender mercies of the tribal 
Irish ; and it looks as though either Collins had been duped 
or Ulster had been deceived. There have, of course, been 
suggestions of Mr. Lloyd George’s favourite remedy—a 
plebiscite, to get him out of the mud. But this would be 
cruelly unjust to the loyal in the two counties. They 
volunteered for the war; they suffered heavy casualties 
in the war, when the Ulster Division covered the great 
battlefields with its dead; while the Sinn Feiners stayed 
at home and did their best to stab the Allies in the 
back. It is possible, in consequence of the Loyalist war 
losses, that a plebiscite to-day might show a small balance 
in a large part of the two counties for Sinn Fein, with mur- 
derers waiting in the background to put out of the way any 
who voted against such a surrender. Of the eight members for 
these two counties in the North Ireland Parliament, four are 
Unionists and three are Sinn Fein, while one is a Nationalist. 
But the man who contemplates handing over to the welter 
of Irish anarchy these two counties because temporarily, 
and owing to war casualties, the Unionist element is not 
overwhelming, deserves indictment for high treason. Such 
shame and discredit have been brought upon the Prime 
Minister by his Irish policy that this particular piece of 
duplicity may not have untoward results. Mr. Lloyd 
George may be quick to run away from Collins, as he ran 
away from the Bolsheviks in April 1919, when he begins 
to understand the real feeling of this country. As Lord 
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Hugh Cecil remarked in the most biting speech ever addressed 
to a British Government: “ With so much dishonour, you 
might have bought a little peace.” 

It was not only after he became Prime Minister that 
Mr. Lloyd George developed his habit of untruthfulness, 
The affair of the Marconi shares and the part he played in 
that dismal business has not been forgotten. Early in 
1912 negotiations began between the English Marconi 
Company and the British Government for the erection of 
wireless stations and the working of the Marconi system of 
wireless telegraphy. In July 1912 a contract was signed 
which was sharply criticized by experts on various grounds, 
About the same time reports were current in the City that 
Ministers had been speculating in Marconi shares. These 
were of several kinds. There was an English, an American 
and a Canadian Company, all separate, yet all forming part 
of one group, and the shares of all were the subject of deal- 
ings, and of violent speculation which attracted general 
attention in the spring of 1912. The fluctuations in price, 
particularly in the shares of the American Marconi Company, 
were such as to offer large profits to ‘“‘ punters,” most of 
all if the speculators had “‘ inside’ knowledge. The rumours 
that Ministers were dealing in ‘ Marconi shares” were 
mentioned in the Press about that date. 

It subsequently became known from evidence and admis- 
sions of the parties concerned that on April 17, 1912, Mr. 
Lloyd George and the Master of Elibank, who was then 
Liberal Chief Whip, had bought between them 2,000 shares 
of the American Marconi Company at £2 per share. Of 
these 2,000 shares they sold jointly 1,000 shares on April 20, 
1912, at a price of £3,°; per share, thus making a profit of 
£1.55; per share, less brokerage, or, let us say, £550 apiece. 
Of the 500 shares which remained to Mr. Lloyd George, 
another 357 were sold for him soon after by a fellow Minister 
for £3 6s. 6d. apiece. So that in April 1912 Mr. Lloyd George 
had (1) made a clear cash profit on his speculation of over 
£700, and (2) had into the bargain 143 shares which had 
cost him nothing. This taste of ‘‘ unearned increment,” 
however, seems merely to have whetted his appetite. On 
May 22, 1912, he and the Master of Elibank bought on their 
joint account 3,000 more American Marconi shares at the 
price of £2,%,. The shares, it will be observed, had fallen 
heavily since their first purchase. They did not subsequently 
recover; and Mr. Lloyd George was left in debt to his 
brokers for an amount of £3,486, because he did not take 
up the shares. In October 1912 he paid £1,162 of this debt ; 
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the rest of the amount due was provided by loans from his 
proker at varying rates per cent. 

So that the British Chancellor of the Exchequer—for 
that was the office which at that date Mr. Lloyd George 
held—was dabbling in the shares of a company forming 
part of the Marconi group. The English Marconi Company 
held 34,174 shares in the American Marconi Company so 
far back as December 1911, and that holding was largely 
increased afterwards. The American Company’s shares 
would be sympathetically affected by the success or failure 
of the English Company in its negotiations with the British 
Government, which were not completed till July 19, 1912. 
This was not an honourable position for a British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, still less for a Minister who had attacked 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain during the Boer War on the pre- 
text that he held shares in Messrs. Kynoch’s, a well-known 
frm that made ammunition, and that Mr. Chamberlain 
waged that war to fill his own pockets. Mr. Lloyd George 
said, for example, on January 6, 1902: 


Judas only finished himself, but this man [Mr. Chamberlain] finished thou- 
sands. Mr. Chamberlain prevented peace. In South Africa people were 
murdering each other, and the price had to be paid by us and our children’s 
children for generations. Meantime, Messrs. Kynoch & Co. had declared a 
10 per cent. bonus. 


It was quite untrue that Mr. Chamberlain held shares 
in Kynoch’s, and Mr. Lloyd George knew it, yet he did not 
hesitate to circulate this falsehood. The only basis for 
his malignant charge was that Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, a 
brother of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, but of entirely opposed 
political views, hostile to the Boer War and sympathetic 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s own party, was the chairman of 
Kynoch’s, and had been chairman long before the Boer War. 

On December 10, 1900, the supposed iniquities of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain were the subject of an indictment 
against him in the House of Commons by Mr. Lloyd George, 
which is of importance because of its bearing on the Marconi 
gamble. He cited two principles laid down by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and endorsed their application to British Ministers. 
The first was enunciated in the case of a High Commissioner 


_ for South Africa who had held some shares in Rhodesian 
| companies : 


The Rt. Hon. Gentleman [Mr. Chamberlain] said that a person appointed to 
Tepresent the Queen should not only be pure, but, like Cxsar’s wife, above sus- 
Picion. It was not merely enough that an officer of the State should be incor- 
tuptible, but he must have no association with companies, either past or present 
association, which would make him open to suspicion. 
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The second principle laid down by Mr. Chamberlain and 
quoted with approval by Mr. Lloyd George, was this; 


No officer [in the employment of the Colonial Office] shall be allowed to 
engage in commercial pursuits ... nor shall any officer make or continye 
an investment which may interest him privately in any private or public under. 
taking with which his public duty is connected. ll officers shall confidentially 
consult the Government as regards any investment which may reasonably be 
open to doubt. 


Let it be added that Mr. Lloyd George’s slanders were 
repudiated by his own Party, and were shown to be entirely 
devoid of foundation. Mr. Chamberlain had no investments 
that came under the rules which he had laid down. The 
important fact, however, is that Mr. Lloyd George, in this 
particular debate, enounced and approved principles which 
twelve years later he was to violate. 

On October 11, 1912, the Marconi agreement was debated 
in the House of Commons, and in the course of the debate 
there was repeated reference to the rumours that Ministers 
or their relatives had bought ‘“ Marconi shares.” A Select 
Committee was appointed to investigate the agreement, and 
a statement was made by a Minister which, in the words 
of a Radical pro-Ministerial organ, the Nation, was taken 
to disclaim “any participation by any Minister in any 
Marconi undertaking.”’ In this disclaimer Mr. Lloyd George 
was definitely included. During the debate Mr. Lansbury, 
who was then in Parliament as a Labour Member, made some 
reference to the rumours current, whereupon Mr. Lloyd 
George burst in with the following remarks : 


The Hon. Member said something about the Government, and he has talked 
about “rumours.” I want to know what these rumours are. If the Hon Gentle- 
man has any charge to make against the Government as a whole or against 
individual members of it, I think it ought to be stated openly. The reason 
why the Government wanted a frank discussion before going to Committee 
was because we wanted to bring here these rumours, these sinister rumours, 
that have been passing from one foul lip to another behind the backs of the 
House. 


Yet ‘‘ these rumours, these sinister rumours ”’ as to dealings 
in ‘‘ Marconi shares’’ were true. At a moment when, as 
was stated by Mr. (now Sir Herbert) Samuel, the Govern- 
ment’s agreement with the English Marconi Company was 
not completed, but was waiting definite ratification (which 
was not given until July 19th), Mr. Lloyd George held shares 
in the American Marconi Company—a subsidiary. Nor 
had he acted on Mr. Chamberlain’s principle, as endorsed 
by himself in 1900, of consulting the Government as to his 
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investment. On the contrary, if Mr. Asquith, then Prime 
Minister, can be trusted, Mr. Lloyd George had allowed 
his friends to leave the Premier grossly misinformed as to 
the true facts. Asked on March 26, 1913, whether the 
Attorney-General and Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
told him before the debate on October 11, 1912, that they 
had been dealing in American Marconi shares, Mr. Asquith 
replied : 


I was informed by the Master of Elibank [Lord Murray] at the end of July 
or the beginning of August that he and the Attorney-General and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had purchased shares in an American Marconi Company... . 
Both assured me that the purchase was made after the publication of the contract 
between the Post Office and the English Marconi Company, and that the Ameri- 
can company had no interest, direct or indirect, in that contract. 


The purchases, it will be seen, were really made in April 
and May 1912, while according to Mr. Samuel (who was then 
Postmaster-General) “‘ there was no contract” until July 19, 
1912; and though on March 7, 1912, there had been a 
“letter written by the Post Office (to the English Marconi 
Company) accepting the tender upon which a contract was 
subsequently based,” it was, according to the Postmaster- 
General, “‘ merely the acceptance of a preliminary tender.” 
Mr. Lloyd George, by the comment of his own Radical 
friends in the Press, left the House of Commons under an 
entire misapprehension, when a truthful man with a clear 
conscience would have made a frank disclosure and would 
have said: “I did not speculate in English Marconi shares, 
but as ‘ Marconi shares’ have been mentioned specifically 
in the rumours, I did buy and sell a considerable number of 
American Marconis, and I am still holding some 1,600 of 
them.” He did not begin to confess until March 19, 1913, 
when he brought a libel action against a French newspaper, 
and even then he did not admit the whole truth, as it was 
afterwards dragged out of him. What made the whole 
business more odious was that one of his fellow-speculators 
in the Government privately informed certain members of 
the Marconi Select Committee who were “ going to examine 
the journalists” of the facts, or of some part of the facts ; 
and it was noticed that these members were most careful to 
head investigation off the shares of the American Marconi 
Company. 

To sum up this Marconi business: Mr. Lloyd George 
speculated in shares of a Marconi company when the English 
Marconi Company was negotiating with the Government. 
He broke his own rule that a British Minister should be 
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“not only pure, but, like Cesar’s wife, above suspicion.” 
He hid certain vital facts from Mr. Asquith, the head of 
the Government, when, again by his own principle, it was 
his duty to consult the Government regarding an investment 
which was certainly “‘ reasonably open to doubt.” In his in. 
terruption of Mr. Lansbury he deliberately conveyed a totally 
false impression to the House of Commons. He did not 
disclose the truth to the Marconi Select Committee. The 
whole story, like his speeches claiming for himself the sole 
credit for the provision of munitions during the war, leaves 
an ugly taste—all the uglier because of his previous and 
subsequent affectation of superior virtue. He complained 
in a ridiculous speech at a luncheon given to celebrate his 
whitewashing by the Marconi Select Committee, that he had 
“been assailed by a hideous monster that sought our lives,” 
and exultantly declared “ we have slaughtered it.” But he 
only escaped by the skin of his teeth. By a strict Party 
vote of 346 to 268, the House of Commons accepted his and 
his colleagues’ expressions of regret, and acquitted them of 
acting otherwise than in good faith. The general sense 
of the public is undoubtedly conveyed by Mr. George Buckle, 
in his article on “‘ English History’ in the new edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, where he says: 


Public opinion was more severe than Parliament. It was shocked that 
important Ministers, and especially the guardian of the Treasury, should show 
themselves so wanting in delicacy and prudence in pecuniary matters.... 
Mr. Lloyd George at once endeavoured to divert attention from his own indis- 
cretions to the shortcomings of the landlords. 


The man who complained that he was criticized severely 
for what even the most indulgent must admit was one of 
the gravest mistakes ever committed by a British Minister, 
was a rancorous and untruthful critic of others. Passing 
over such amenities as his bestowal of the title of “‘cat’s- 
meat man ”’ on the editor of the National Review for the part 
the Review took in bringing out the facts of the Marconi 
affair, Mr. Lloyd George vilified his country’s soldiers and 
statesmen unceasingly throughout the Boer War. I have 
already noted some of his attacks on Mr. Chamberlain. 
He also accused Mr. Chamberlain of want of courage 
because he 


Strolled among orchids 6,000 miles away from the deadly bark of the Mauser 
rifle. At his door all these deaths lie—Mr. Joseph Chamberlain who never 
faced the danger, sends thousands of braver men than himself to their death. 


Yet his own bravery was not conspicuous then or after- 
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wards. He bolted from a public meeting in the Town 
Hall at Birmingham, where he was announced to make a 
speech reviling Mr. Chamberlain, and disguised himself as 
a policeman, which may have been prudent but was certainly 
not heroic. I do not remember that during the Great 
War he showed any particular liking for going under fire: 
but we all do remember the alarums and excursions at 
Chequers during the Sinn Fein campaign of murder in 
this country. 

Continuing his campaign of vilification, he declared 
in the House of Commons that the mortality of Boer women 


* and children in the concentration camps, which were 


provided for their safety, “had earned for Sir A. Milner 
his peerage.” He denounced General Bruce Hamilton—a 
humane and generous soldier—as “‘ Brute Hamilton.” And 
throughout, as his own statements indicate, his opposition 
to the war was dictated less by the sincere belief that it 
was wrong, than by the expectation that it would prove 
unpopular, and, as he said on October 27, 1899, that 
“there would be a reaction against the Government before 
long.” He was shouting with what he imagined to be the 
larger mob. 
After the war he continued his record of reckless men- 
dacity by circulating the most astounding untruths regard- 


| ing the employment of Chinese labour on the Rand. He 


was among the foremost in spreading the “‘ Chinese slavery ” 
lie, which his Party dropped like a red-hot coal immediately 
after the election of 1906. Mr. Churchill, as Colonial 
Secretary, publicly confessed that such labour “ cannot in 
the opinion of H.M.’s Government be classified as slavery 
in the extreme acceptance of the word without some risk 
of terminological inexactitude.” * But before the general 
election of 1906 was decided Mr. Lloyd George declared,t 
amidst other choice misrepresentations, that Chinese labour 
had been introduced to South Africa ‘‘ under conditions 
tantamount to slavery. What would they say to introducing 
Chinamen at a shilling a day to Welsh quarries?” ‘Slavery 
on the hills of Wales!” he exclaimed, exploiting to the 
utmost the credulity of his audience. ‘“‘ What have they 
got in South Africa ? ” he asked rhetorically, and answered, 
“Chinese labour, Chinese slavery.” He told the public, 
“You have the Union Jack waving over the slave compounds 
in Africa’; and he even had the effrontery to allege that 
“the Chinese were kept like dogs in a kennel; they were 


* Mr. Churchill. Hansard, February 22, 1906. 
t At Newport, January 15, 1906. 
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treated as very few men treated their beasts.” Chinese 
labour had ‘every one of the essentials of slavery.” Yet 
it was admitted by the Radical Westminster Gazette that 
*‘the Chinese were housed, fed, and looked after better 
than the working population of England!” * 


How clear, convincing, eloquent and bold, 
The bare-faced lie, with manly courage told ! 
Which spoke in public, falls with greater force, 
And heard by hundreds, is believed of course. 


The famous Budget of 1909 was floated on a sea of 
similar slanders and misrepresentations. No man has more 
impudently disregarded the Ninth Commandment than 
Mr. Lloyd George, or so maliciously attributed evil motives 
to his political opponents. Yet it is quite possible to 
be a great democratic statesman without imputing the 
basest motives or departing from the truth. If Lincoln’s 
speeches, for instance, be examined, in them all will be 
observed a note of fairness and generosity to his Southern 
antagonists. He never made a charge which he was not 
fully able to substantiate, and he generally shrank: from 
making any charges at all. 


To a hope which saw the Delectable Mountains of absolute justice and peace 
in the future, to a faith that God in His own time would give to all men the 
things convenient to them, he added a charity which embraced in its deep 
bosom all the good and the bad, all the virtues and the infirmities of men, and 
@ patience like that of Nature, which in its vast and fruitful activity knows 
neither haste nor rest (Abraham Lincoln: A History, Nicolay and Hay, 10, 
355). 


With that man there was no shouting of abuse, and his - 


truthfulness was never impugned. His supreme charity 
was indeed the noblest distinction of a character singular 
in its beauty and sympathy. Mr. Lloyd George’s invectives 
against the owners of land and the Lords show him to be of 
quite a different mould. They were untrue; and they were 


also full of malice, coarseness, and the worst and basest | 


of class-hatred. Thus of Lord Midleton’s succession to the 
peerage our highly-placed hooligan observed : 


The Lords wanted no testimonial; they did not even require a medical 


certificate to say that they were sound in either body or mind. They merely 
required a certificate of birth, to prove that they were the first of the litter. 


Or, again, his outburst against the Duke of Bedford, an 


* April 17, 1905. 


an 
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exemplary landlord, a single-minded patriot, and a most 
generous benefactor of charity : 


He wanted the Duke of Bedford to pay taxation on the value of his property. 
His Budget was simply a second edition of Kipling’s famous ballad, ‘‘ Cook’s son, 
Duke’s son, son of a belted earl. Pay, pay, pay.» When he said that to the 
Peers, they replied: ‘‘ What, ask us to pay ? Why, our end of the telephone 
is the receiver.” 


No fable was too venomous to be retailed. The world 
has not yet entirely forgotten the lie about the “ Gentle 
Shepherd,” which was trotted out as an example of land- 
lord’s justice : 


My friend the Home Secretary and I the other day paid a visit to Dartmoor. 
On that bleak, mist-sodden upland I saw an old man of 65 in a convict garb, 
who had been sentenced to 13 years’ penal servitude because, under the influ- 
ence of drink, he had broken into a church poor-box and stolen 2s. 


Mr. Lloyd George in this fragment of eloquence at Mile 
End did not tell his audience that the old shepherd had really 
spent thirty-three years in prison because of his penchant for 
robbing poor boxes in churches, which was his speciality, or 
that he only took 2s. on this occasion because there was no 
more to take. The old gentleman was released a few weeks 
later, on January 6, 1911, and sent to a farm which he 
promised not to leave without the consent of the Home 
Office. Four days afterwards he was missing, and at his 
former business, in which, in such spare moments as he 
has been given, he has been since engaged. It was only 
the other day that he was again convicted. 

Some will remember the ‘“‘rare and refreshing fruit ” 
promised to the workers of the country as the result of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s new land taxes in 1909. They were to be 
“fertile taxes, taxes that will bring forth fruit,” that were 
to “cut a new path . . . through the brambles and thorns 
of poverty. An easier one and pleasanter one through 
fields of waving corn.” They were by their author invested 
with mystical properties. They were to create a new world, 
to provide “‘ work for all and bread for all”; they were 
to stop “‘ robbery ”; they were to take “ only a halfpenny, 
just a copper.” They were to promote the building of 
comfortable homes for ‘‘ the people.” The real value of 
these taxes was shown by the cash results which led to their 
being quietly dropped in 1920. They disorganized the 
building trade without assisting the Exchequer. They 
injured the very persons whom they were supposed to be 
going to benefit, and up to the close of April 1913, the 
last complete year before the war, had brought in only 
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£223,000, while the expense of valuation and collection 
had been £1,393,000. So that it cost £1 to collect each 
3s. 6d. as the consequence of Mr. Lloyd George’s amateur 
finance. There was another and much more serious side 
to them. The land taxes, as had been predicted by all 
who knew the real conditions at the time, stopped building, 
Between 1906 and 1909 there was by official statistics an 
annual average increase of 80,000 cottages and small houses 
in Great Britain under the annual value of £20. In 1910, 
with the new taxes, the figure fell to 10,600; in 1911 it 
was 16,300; in 1912, 15,900; in 1913, 15,700; in 1914, 
16,800. The house famine was mainly the work of Mr, 
Lloyd George and of his false promises and fatuous meddling, 
The land taxes, the super-taxes, and the murderous income 
tax have since those days driven many of the great land- 
owners to sell their estates and leave their houses; but 
the “rare and refreshing fruit” is still to seek. 

It might indeed be said that Mr. Lloyd George will 
always say what suits his particular purpose for the moment 
with an entire indifference to the truth. If he wants “‘ facts” 
he will invent them or seize on any idle story, as of the 
ravages committed by pheasants on mangel-wurzels, which 
made the whole sporting world split its sides. His speeches 
in his two campaigns for his Budget and for his land schemes 
were packed with distortions or positive untruths, until 
the frequent exposures of him made him a public bore. 
The accuracy of his figures may be seen from two examples, 
which are typical and fair. He asserted, on the authority 
of ‘‘Mr. McPherson,” that ‘‘ there are 3,000,000 acres of 
deer forests in Scotland, and tens of thousands of people 
are turned out of their homes in order to get sport.’ The 
truth was that the Royal Commission on Deer Forests in 1892 
had scheduled an area of only 317,000 acres of deer forest, 
and that this area had subsequently diminished. An offer 
made by the Duke of Sutherland to sell 170,000 acres of 
this land for 22s. 6d. per acre, or about its prairie value, 
was promptly made and found no takers. The canny Scot 
knows quite well that there is no Golconda in the moors of 
Sutherland. Mr. Lloyd George’s figures in this case were 
nearly 1,000 per cent. too large. They were even further 
out in a terrible tale which he told of St. Pancras: 


The annual value of St. Pancras is something like £2,500,000. Within 4 
generation from now, almost the whole of that will pass into the hands of as 
many landlords as I have got fingers. 


There are over 1,550 owners of land to-day in St. Pancras, 
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and Mr. Lloyd George has only ten fingers—including two 
thumbs. 

The record might be followed through the Health In- 
surance campaign, with its false promises which have 
slowly faded away; with its “cities of refuge,’ of which 
the less said the better, since they do not exist; with its 
attack on the doctors, accused of an “ unpleasant wrangle 
in the sick-room,” and all the other hocus-pocus which 
has so long ago been found out. To-day, unfortunately, 
the same methods of slander and distortion are being applied 
by the same man to foreign policy. He is turning them 
against the Allies of the British nation in the Great War for 
his own obscure purposes and to screen his own complete 
failure at Genoa. He made the wildest and most extrava- 


+ gant promises of the results from this Conference. It was 


to be a new ‘“‘ninepence-for-fourpence”’ miracle, achieved 
by inducing the Bolsheviks to open Russia to trade, when 
at once Europe was to return to peace and prosperity. 
To all sane minds the very idea seemed absurd, and the 
United States refused to have anything to do with the 
Conference. The Premier was warned by Mr. Asquith 
that Genoa was a “dark and doubtful adventure.” Mr. 
Bonar Law, who is only too prone to see things with Mr. 
Lloyd George’s eyes, admitted that “ that kind of Govern- 
ment (the Bolshevik régime) is impossible, and you will 
gain nothing by trading with it; indeed, there cannot be 
any trade.” Mr. Chamberlain, who is usually the mere 
echo of the Prime Minister, was equally certain that ‘ there 
can be no substantial trade with Russia until confidence is 
restored.” Mr. Churchill was, if possible, even less hopeful. 
“Russia,” he said, “the granary of Europe, has been 
reduced to a desert.” In fact, there is nothing to trade in 
or with, since the “ bulging corn-bins ” are now admittedly 
a figment of the Premier’s imagination, and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s colleagues understood this from the first. The 
Conference was a gamble, like the dealings in the ‘‘ Marconi 
shares’; and it was a gamble in which the amateur was 
certain to burn his fingers. 

When the Prime Minister accused The Times of “‘ de- 
liberate and malicious invention”? in its account of his 
own conversation with M. Barthou concerning the attitude 
of Belgium and France to the Memorandum which is to be 
sent to the Bolsheviks, and when Mr. Chamberlain denounced 
that newspaper for “deliberately ” setting to work “ to 
misrepresent and traduce,” had either of them noticed 
what their own Coalition newspapers have been saying ? 
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The Observer compared M. Poincaré to the man who tor. 
pedoed the Lusitania. The Sunday Times compared him 
to Nero, who fiddled while Rome was burning. Other 
organs of the Coalition Press vied with each other in insults 
to France and charges against her. Take for example, 
this morsel published in the Evening Standard of May 4th: 


France assumes, and possibly rightly, that Germany will avoid as far as 


possible fulfilling her financial obligations, and it is well known that she con. | 


templated a further seizure of German territory. I do not argue the wisdom 
of that proceeding. I do emphasize that in diplomatic circles there is a cop. 
viction that this will produce a German-Russian military alliance, that Poland 
will be annihilated, and that Germany—where the military power is by no means 
broken—will then turn upon France. 

These things have only to be stated for the dread significance of them to 
be realized. 

What immediately concerns us is the information which reaches me this 
morning—the source of which it is impossible to divulge—that within the last 
fortnight there has been a great but quiet congregation of French military aero. 
planes on the coast of the English Channel. Why ? 


Habemus confitentem reum. We have here from the 
Prime Minister’s propaganda laboratory the admission that 
German ‘military power is by no means broken,” and a 
wild tale that France is preparing to attack ourselves. The 
Evening Standard’s news is capable of no other interpretation. 
Mr. Crummles wondered how certain things got into the 
papers. Those who know how Downing Street works do 
not. But this they do see, that for weeks past the Coalition 


Press has been preparing for a break with France, on the ; 


pretext that she “did not want the Conference to succeed, 
and has done her utmost to make it fail.” And, naturally 
enough, the independent British newspapers which have 
fought against this treacherous and damnable policy are 
being attacked at every point by Mr. Lloyd George's 
bravoes. 

What Mr. Lloyd George seeks is still an enigma. Pos- 
sibly his real aim is to make himself a British Lenin; and 
after wrecking the Conservative Party as he wrecked the 
Liberal Party, to pass over to the ranks of extreme Labour. 
But the country, as it looks upon the hell “‘ which smokes 
and flames against the nadir sky ”’ in Ireland, can now per: 
ceive whither his methods lead. It is beginning to under- 
stand that, as Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson said last 
month, he is “‘ working with the King’s enemies,” and against 
the Allies of the British nation and Empire. It sees in 
him a man with a “ yellow streak,” who ‘‘ seems to be 
animated with a feeling of profound respect, almost bordering 
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upon affection, for all who have done him (and his country) 
any bold and violent wrong”; who has not only “shaken 
hands with murder,” but actually proposed to lend the 
murderers a huge sum of British money, with which to rivet 
their base and degrading despotism upon Russia, and to 
carry on their propaganda against every vital British 
interest. Wherever it turns, it recognizes the fruit of his 
deeds—in stricken trade and reckless taxation and waste at 
home; in the chaos into which he has thrown our foreign 
relations ; in an Ireland abandoned to Bolshevism; in an 
Egypt where the great work of past Empire-builders is 
being wrecked, and where the appearance of a French or 
Italian force is only a question of time to restore order 
if the present British policy is maintained; in an India, 
where our Own countrymen and the deeper interests of 
the Indian population are being callously sacrificed by his 
cowardice and indecision. If the Conservative Party does 
not cut loose once and for all from its subservience to his 
dictatorship, then it is marching to the greatest disaster 
at the polls which political history has ever recorded, and 
it will carry with it in its fall and disgrace the British 
Empire. 

Let it remember its ideals, and the words on the wreath 
for our dead murdered in Ireland, that was laid on the Ceno- 
taph: ‘‘ How long, O Lord, holy and just and true, dost 
Thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell 
on the earth ?”’ 

How long? how long? 

CENTURION 


FRANCE, THE GOOD MILCH COW 


A Swiss writer recently made the following observation 
in regard to France, one with which every Frenchman 
will concur : 


“France,” he stated, ‘“‘is after all a good nation. She reminds me of the 
milch cow of our mountains. When she is beaten, she works silently in order 
to pay the war indemnity imposed by the victor. When she has paid up 
her indemnity, she continues to work in order that she may lend her money 
to all sorts of people, who renounce their debts at the very first opportunity, 
When her land is invaded, she offers 1,500,000 lives for victory, and then, having 
gained it, she goes to work to rebuild her ruins and to pay the debts of the 
conquered, who arrange their affairs so that they appear more hapless than 
France, and more to be pitied.” 


This is the exact truth! In 1871 France was defeated, 
Although the entire war was fought on her soil, and not 
a single German home was destroyed, France, for a campaign 
that lasted about six months, was obliged to pay Germany 
200 million pounds. She made no outcry. She did not fill 
the world with her clamours, nor did she endeavour to go 
into bankruptcy in order to pull down the pillars of Europe 
about her head. She paid the 200 million pounds sterling, 
which to-day would be worth at least three times as much, 
in less than two years. Then, continuing to work and 
save, she generously lent her money to foreign countries 
for foreign enterprises. She became, in a way, the banker 
of the world. In 1914 she was the creditor of Russia for 
almost 800 million pounds, she had lent more than 200 
million pounds to Turkey, and she had also lent money 
to Hungary, to Spain, to Brazil, to Argentine, to Canada, 
and even to two or three American railroad companies. 
She owed nothing to anybody beyond her frontiers. Her 
foreign debt was represented by a zero. 

Then came the World War. Her territory was invaded. 
It was on her territory that the nations of the world fought 
the most terrible war ever recorded, lasting four years and 
three months. It was her territory that had been sacked, 
trampled under foot and ravaged. 

When the Armistice was signed, on November 11, 1918, 
there was on one side the vanquished, Germany, and on 
the other the victors, France and her Allies. But, on the 
territory of the vanquished not a’single inch of ground had 
been damaged, not a factory destroyed, not a house 
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demolished, nor a single window broken: Germany was 
materially intact. 

On the other hand, the victorious nation is left in a 
condition so terrible that it defies imagination. Seven of 
her departments have been razed, leaving nothing but 
a hulk. These seven departments were among the richest 
of France. They represented one-fifth of her total capital. 
Out of one billion pounds sterling received in taxes, this 
part of France had paid 200 million pounds in 1913. These 
seven departments were the kernel of her industrial organism. 
They produced 94 per cent. of her wool, 90 per cent. of her 
iron, 70 per cent. of her sugar, 60 per cent. of her cotton 
goods, and 55 per cent. of her electrical energy. They 
included 400 miles of railroads which, as a result of the 
war, had to be rebuilt entirely. These seven departments 
included besides the principal coal mines of France—one- 
third of the total coal production of France—all of which 
have been destroyed. They were not destroyed by shell 
or fire, but coldly, scientifically, systematically. Two 
hundred pits were flooded, and tons and tons of debris 
were thrown into them in order to make it utterly impossible 
to work them. It took eighteen months just to pump out 
the water, and the mines at Lens will not get back to their 
pre-war production until about the year 1928. 

However, the Allies, who were victorious, convened 
and deliberated for six months, deciding three things :— 

First, that Germany will not be obliged to pay the cost 
of the war that she had premeditated, that she had wanted, 
and that she had declared. The cost was enormous. For 
France alone, it had amounted to 280,658 million francs 
(£10,426,520,000 at par) from August 1, 1914 to June 30, 
1919. 

Second, that Germany shall pay personal damages, 
that is to say the pensions of widows, orphans and wounded. 

Third, that Germany shall pay material damages, that 
is for the devastation of France and Belgium. 

A Reparation Commission, composed of one French, 
one British, one American, one Belgian, and one Italian 
representative, was appointed to value the total damage 
committed by Germany, and to see that she paid. 

The Reparation Commission (where France, which is 
the principal victim and therefore the principal creditor, 
has only one vote out of five) gets to work. After two 
years of study, it figured the total of damage done to 
France at 218 billion francs (8,760 million pounds at par). 
But, at the Conference that took place in London in May 
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1921, on the instance of Mr. Lloyd George, it was decided 
that Germany’s total debt to the Allies should not, under any 
circumstances, amount to more than 132 billion gold marks 
(6,600 million pounds). It was also decided that of this sum 
France was to have 52 per cent., or about 68 billion gold 
marks (3,400 million pounds). This, of course, represents a 
considerable reduction of the bill of damages fixed by the 
Reparation Commission. France cannot use gold marks 
to rebuild her devastated regions, or to pay her war-pensions: 
she has to have francs. At the rate of exchange current on 
April 1, 1922, 68 billion gold marks amounted to something 
like 180 billion francs, or a reduction of almost 20 per cent, 
on the bill of the Reparation Commission. If, as it is very 
probable, the franc continues to rise in value, the exchange 
value of the 68 billion gold marks will only represent 85 
billion francs. The reduction consented to by France is 
thus actually one-fifth of the original, and it is possible 
that it may yet be reduced by three-fifths. How many 


creditor nations are there who, after a terrible war, have | 
consented to such reductions to the benefit of the debtor | 


nations—their erstwhile enemies ? 

But let us see how much of the 68 billion gold marks 
(3,400 million pounds), constituting her share of the damages, 
France has received to-day—and how much she will receive 
in the future. 

The peace treaty stipulated that the first money Germany 
paid would be applied to reimburse America and England 
for the amount spent to feed Germany after the Armistice: 
it represented about 200 million pounds. Then the peace 
treaty stipulated that the money to be paid later would be 
applicable to the cost of maintaining the armies of occupa- 
tion on the Rhine, which amounted, on March 1, 1922, to 
almost 240 million pounds, not counting American expenses. 
Finally, the treaty stipulated that Belgium would have a 
right to priority for devastations to the extent of 50 million 
pounds. 

The result of all that is very clear. On March Ist of this 
year, Germany, according to the official accounts of the 
Commission of Reparations, had paid a little more than 
300 million pounds both in goods and money, but as that 
sum was absorbed first to reimburse America and England 
for what they had spent to feed Germany, then to pay part 
of the costs of the occupation of the Rhine, France has not 
yet received a single penny of German money for reparations 
or pensions. 

That is enough for the past. Now let us speak about 
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the future. It is certain that France will not receive a 
single penny, either in 1922 or 1923, nor probably even in 
1924. Perhaps she will receive, according to the agreements 
of Wiesbaden, raw materials and supplies, but she will 
not receive an ounce of gold. All the money collected 
during the next two or three years will be absorbed to 
pay the costs of occupation and the Belgian priority. 
Only in 1925 will the first money payments for reparations 
be made to France. 

Yet France cannot permit her villages to remain in 
ruins, and she is forced to repair burned factories, devastated 
fields, flooded mines, to pay pensions to widows and orphans 
in France, and to advance money which Germany should 
have paid. The sums thus far advanced amount to 80 billion 
francs to-day (about 1,300 million pounds at the average 
rate of exchange for the past three years). The payments 
were made as follows: 


£ 
Reparations for the devastated area ae a -- 720,000,000 
Pensions for widows, wounded and disabled .. -- 480,000,000 


Interest on the sums borrowed to pay the above expenses 100,000,000 


Total 1,300,000,000 


We are, therefore, to-day, witnessing the most extra- 
ordinary spectacle: France, with seven of her richest 
industrial departments devastated and destroyed, found 
1,300 million pounds to dress her wounds, reconstruct her 
villages and pay pensions to widows and the disabled, while 
Germany, absolutely intact, without an inch of her territory 
destroyed, with all her factories in full working power and 
able to dispose of all her productive forces, has paid only 
300 million pounds. Never has a victorious country been 
forced to make such terrible efforts; never has a vanquished 
country escaped at so cheap a price. 

“But,” many people contend, “Germany has been 
crushed economically. She has been reduced to beggary. 
She has nothing. And where there is nothing, God Himself 
loses His rights. Germany can’t pay!” 

This is a gross inaccuracy. Germany has not been 
reduced to beggary, because in 1921 she spent nine billion 
marks just to build homes for her workers. Germany 
is not crushed economically, because she is reconstructing 
her merchant marine with amazing rapidity. From January 
Ist to August 31, 1921, the German shipyards have built 
no less than,55 boats, having a displacement of from 2,500 
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to 12,000 tons. Two of these had been baptized, respectively, 
Indendorff and Hindenburg—a striking example of German 
mentality ! Germany has still some reserves, because the 
stocks quoted on the German Exchange, which on 
December 31, 1919, were valued at 48 billion marks, on 
December 31, 1921, were quoted at more than 300 billion 
marks. 

Germany can pay, if she wants to. Germany can 
pay if she raises her taxes to at least the equivalent of those 
with which the French and British tax-payers are burdened. 
The tax in France per capita is actually £9 12s. Od., while 
in Germany it is only £2 13s. 6d.; sugar in France is 
taxed at the rate of 50 francs the hundred kilos, while in 
Germany the tax for one hundred kilos is only 14 marks; 
a railroad trip of sixty miles, in France, costs 5s. 6d. while 
in Germany it only costs 2s. 2d. 

Germany can pay the 3,400 million pounds sterling 
that she owes France in damages, as she has been given 
seventy-five years to do so. She can pay, if she wants 
to; but she does not. She prefers to go bankrupt rather 
than pay her debts. She would rather go to ruin than 
pay. She is hastening down the road to bankruptcy 
with joy. She is going voluntarily and with all her energy. 

The world looks on and says nothing. It even pities 
Germany for her wilful misery, and blames France as the 
cause thereof. France, ruined, sacked, and broken, has, 
since the Armistice, paid more than one billion pounds 
sterling to rebuild her ruins, while Germany has not even 
paid half a billion. Yet, in the eyes of the world, it is France 
that is lazy and greedy, while Germany is considered as 
having an impossible task, and “bled white.” Never 
has one seen a similarly misconstructed reversement ‘of 
roles. Never had it been thought that ‘so material a 
lie might some day become a monstrous reality. 

One can therefore understand the Swiss writer, whom 
I cited above, exclaiming: ‘“‘ France is after all a good 
nation! France is a splendid milch cow!” But there 
are milch cows who, after standing a great deal of abuse, 
suddenly go mad. And the best nations in the world become 
bad when they are forced to submit to treatment that is 
both immoral and unjust. 

It is immoral if the principle is permitted to establish 
itself universally whereby one is not obliged to repair damage 
done wilfully. It is unjust if the author of an aggression 
is pitied while the victim is censured. Immorality and 
injustice such as this is both deplorable and dangerous. 
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If it is permissible for one nation, there is absolutely no 
reason why it should not be permissible for all nations. 

The day when it will be granted that Germany need 
not pay, after having acted as she has, it must also be 
granted that no one can be obliged to pay his debts, and 
that everybody may commit whatsoever crime he pleases 
without being obliged to answer to society for his misdeeds. 


STEPHANE LAUZANNE 
Paris, April 1922. 


A WAY OUT OF OUR TROUBLES—EMPIRE 
RE-SETTLEMENT 


THE measure to help Empire Settlement introduced into 
the British Parliament on behalf of the Government by 
Colonel Amery this Session, representing as it does the 
first full recognition of the fact that the population of the 
Empire should be redistributed, comes as the beam of a 
lighthouse over a dangerous sea. 

The British Empire faces to-day as disquieting a position 
as could be imagined—more disquieting in some ways than 
that of August 1914, when at least we had on the credit 
side a real Imperial unity of purpose, and our moral had 
been hardly corroded at all in the mass, however dis- 
figuring the rust which showed on the surface. We had 
survived the years from 1908 until 1914, when our politics, 
under the leadership of Mr. Lloyd George—who assumed 
power with the “ People’s Budget” leaving Mr. Asquith 
as a rou fainéant—were chiefly devoted to rending the fabric 
of our national unity as though to leave us mere mungo 
to be blown away at a breath by the Germans. We again 
survived the years 1914 to 1918, despite all the politicians, 
because of the magnificent steadiness of the sailors and 
soldiers and generally of the population that had to stay 
at home. Then we had to go through the “ Rosy Dawn” 
era (again under the leadership of Mr. Lloyd George) of 
chicanery abroad and ca’ canny at home; and are still 
alive. To-day, though the position is so disquieting that if 
consideration of the future were confined to the prospects 
of the Home Country, one might say it was desperate. 

But the Oversea Dominions can redress the balance. If 
we can shape and carry out with them a really Imperial 
policy, based on a redistribution of the Empire’s popula- 
tion, there opens out a safe path, and taking that path 
we may win confidence for the future in the history of 
the past. For, confined to these islands, the British people 
could never have risen above, nor kept above, the rank of 
a second-class European Power. It was by going abroad 
and proving their capacity to be a parent of nations, of 
children nations which would remain true to the race’s 
type and could govern subject races in faithfulness to the 
race’s ideals, that they came to world greatness. A race 
of daring sailors, of fair-dealing merchants, of resourceful 
planters, of sensible governors, they built up the Empire, 
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and that Empire has been more than once the preserver 
of the Home Country. (To cite but one instance, if we 
had not been able to pit our Imperial system against the 
“Continental system ’’ of Napoleon, it is doubtful whether 
we could have survived the nineteenth century.) To-day, 
though we have compromised almost irremediably the 
security won by an exhausting victory, the Empire offers 
us still a chance of recuperation. 


* * 
It is necessary to face boldly a drastic re-grouping of 
the Empire’s white population. How bad the present 
distribution is these figures show : 


No. of people 
per sq. mile. 


United Kingdom ne aa a -. 394-0 
Canada . és ets ae 2°5 
Newfoundland .. ae a os 1-5 
Australia ae ee ee me Pe 1-8 
New Zealand .. a aa aia ats 11-7 
South Africa 1:8 


There are about 50,000,000 people in Great Britain. Of 
the families that these represent, quite one half are 
dependent, wholly or partly, on public charity for their 
livelihood. The various eleemosynary payments from the 
Treasury total about £400,000,000 a year and are raised 
largely by the confiscation of the bulk of the earnings of 
about 50,000 people, who are fast becoming exhausted by 
the tax-gatherer. In addition, there is another great 
burden of municipal taxation for poor relief. No reasonable 
man can believe that there will be in the future such a 
growth in British industry as will relieve this “ pauper 
position ’’ and give fully-productive employment to all the 
present population and its natural increase (which may be 
estimated approximately at 1,000,000 workers every five 
years). In all our industries we have now to face the 
keenest competition, and we are in a worse position to 
meet that competition than before the war, for a far larger 
proportion of the value of our products is absorbed in 
costs of production. Home Country industry, instead of 
progressing to meet the needs of the population, is sink- 
ing under the burden of supporting those to whom it 
cannot give the chance of a fully self-supporting existence. 

At the same time, the Oversea Empire, with boundless 
capacity for producing wealth, is seriously under-populated 
and almost wholly undeveloped. After the United King- 
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dom, New Zealand has the highest population ratio. If we 
take it that only half the area of Canada and of Australia, 
for reasons of cold or of heat, is suitable for colonization 
to the same degree as the area of New Zealand, then if 
those halves were settled to the same degree as New Zea. 
land, room would be found for, in Canada, 19,000,000; 
in Australia, 16,000,000; total, 35,000,000. If British 
Columbia were to be populated up to the New Zealand 
level, it alone would call for more than a million new 
settlers. And New Zealand is not an overcrowded country. 
With its less than 12 persons per square mile, it compares 
with a European average of 123 persons per square mile, 
South Africa, Rhodesia and the colonies where black labour 
is abundant could not absorb white settlers in the same 
numbers as the white dominions, but they offer unlimited 
opportunities to another class of settler, and the pressure 
of overcrowding in the United Kingdom is on all classes, 
not merely on the industrial classes. 


* 
* * 


Too many people in the Home Country. Too few 
people in the Oversea Empire. What stands in the way of 
a redistribution? The most serious obstacle is the idea 
(more prevalent, in my observation, in this country than 
in the Oversea Dominions) that the population of the 
United Kingdom is generally of a low type of courage and 
energy. When the politicians in 1918 were booming their 
‘** Rosy Dawn”’ policy as a means to place and power, it 
was one of their “stunts” to represent the British masses 
as ‘‘C 3-class men” who, however, had only to give their 
votes and they would be endowed with fine houses, fine 
clothes, fine food and unlimited amusement and become 
promptly ““A1.” That was a foolish promise founded on 
a wicked slander. Granted that the British race type as 
transplanted to Australia and New Zealand shows a finer 
physique than the town population of the Mother Country, 
the experience of the Great War proves conclusively that 
the courage and the moral fibre of British ‘* townies” 
make them fit for any ordeal, provided they are given 
good leadership and a fair chance. 

I can recall vividly the hot indignation expressed to 
me by Australian officer friends near Poziéres (Somme 
Battle, 1916) at the invidious comparisons made by some 
newspapers between Home Country troops and Australian 
troops. Those Australians had just come from the Gallipoli 
campaign and had had some experience of the French 
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front, and they were emphatic—to the degree that their 
natural and well-developed gift for language sometimes 
seemed too feeble to express all their meaning—in insisting 
that the British troops which shared with them the brunt 
of Gallipoli were fully equal in courage, hardihood and 
endurance to the ‘‘ Anzacs.” That was the exact truth as 
everybody who had the means of judging knew. The 
division with which I served was made up of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire mill hands and London cockneys, and it 
was next-door neighbour to the First Australian Division 
on the Somme, and there was nothing to choose between 
the two units when a gruelling task was in hand. 

There is no class of the British population, country- 
bred or town-bred, which cannot hold its own with any 
race under any circumstances. Give the British man a 
fair chance, let him know that he is not “‘ put upon,” and 
he will make good. Of course, it would be criminal to 
dump masses of British city men on a naked prairie and 
expect them to become prosperous agriculturists without 
some period of training, of education and of “ nursing.” 
But if the task of making one million average British men 
into successful settlers in the Oversea Dominions were 
undertaken in the same spirit and by the same means as 
made the New Armies, success would be certain. 

The fallacy that only the “agricultural worker” of 
Great Britain is a suitable colonist for Australasia or 
Canada must be once for all repudiated. If that were 
really so, the problem of Imperial resettlement would be 
indeed insoluble, for there is no great surplus of agri- 
cultural workers in this country. But our “ townies” 
would as quickly learn to subdue the empty areas of the 
Dominions as they did the crowded trenches of Flanders. 
The vast majority of them would become in a short while 
prosperous agricultural settlers. They would not be called 
upon to win to the very high degree of skill necessary for 
the farmer in this country. Their work would be on virgin 
soil and it would be carried on behind the barriers of pro- 
tective tariffs and with the help of cheap railways and 
cheap credit. Further, a sound Imperial resettlement plan 
would organize the transfer of complete communities which 
would send out their pioneers to make roads and wharves 
and railways, and follow these with the workers necessary 
to build food stores and factories, and houses, and clear 
the land for farms, and thus establish, by quick but not 
overlapping stages, settlements which would offer reason- 
ably comfortable life to every settler as he arrived, giving 
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him and his family churches, schools, doctors and some of 
the amenities of life from the outset. 

The settlements generally should aim at “‘ mixed farm. 
ing’? since a mixed-farming community is most inde. 
pendent, both of sustenance from outside sources and of 
receipts from outside markets. When mixed farming is not 
possible, and a new settlement would have to concentrate 
most of its energies on a particular product for which an 
outside market was needed, prudence would suggest that 
that product should be an article of necessity and not of 
luxury, nor of fancy; and that a market for the product 
should be organized at the same time as the settlement 
was planned. There need be no fear that “ primary” 
production of wheat, meat, wool, etc., would be stimulated 
beyond the demand, for the poorer-living races of the 
world are becoming year by year greater consumers of 


such products. 
* 


x” 

The second serious obstacle to Imperial resettlement— 
far more serious than is usually believed—is in the plotting 
of the international revolutionaries to pull down the British 
Empire. In the pursuance of their plans, openly and by 
devious means, they seek to coop up a superfluous British 
population in these islands, where they will devour what 
is left of the national wealth and then, as they come to 
starving, be ready to take the path of Russia. A resettle- 
ment of the Empire’s population would not only give the 
British race in the Home Country prosperity and con- 
tentment, but would build up great British communities 
abroad as fresh barriers against the revolutionaries. So 
British Imperial resettlement finds resolute enemies in 
Moscow and Berlin, and these act through their agents 
within the Empire to corrupt Trade Union and Labour 
Party views on the subject. On the face of it there should 
be no clearer Labour interest than to bring the idle lands 
and the idle hands of the Empire together. But it has to 
be recognized that there is a formidable opposition in some 
Labour quarters to a comprehensive policy of Imperial 
resettlement—an opposition which does not always avow 
itself but has succeeded in blocking all proposals to give 
the unemployed an escape from the soul-deadening dole in 
migration training camps. 


« * x 


A third obstacle—perhaps not so serious as it used to 


to 
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be but still formidable—is that curious Pecksniffian inter- 
nationalism which afflicts some Englishmen, and _ insists 
that they should refuse to take any pride in their own 
Empire. That spirit used to be so strong that—as the 
late Mr. Deakin pointed out with indignation at an Imperial 
conference—the British Government Emigration Office 
formerly refused to make any distinction between migra- 
tio within the Empire and deserting the flag to live in a 
foreign country. A different spirit is in Colonel Amery’s 
Act of 1922. But the old Cobden spirit still survives in 


some quarters. 


* 
* * 


But all these obstacles can be fought down if met with 
the right courage, and if Imperialists throughout the 
Empire will forget all little selfishnesses and parochial 
interests and plan to move promptly five million people 
from the United Kingdom, where they can never have the 
chance to which their membership of our race entitles 
them, to the Dominions, where they can win prosperity 
for themselves and build up new strength for the race. 

Imperial resettlement offers us a path out of our troubles. 
It is a strenuous path but a safe one, and we may turn 
to it with confidence that surely we are a guarded people 
and intended for great work yet. Else how could we have 
survived our leadership these past fifteen years? So we 
may argue in the spirit of the second novel of Boccaccio, 
telling how Abraham the Jew, the friend of Jehannot, 
went to Rome to inquire as to Christianity and was con- 
verted because, finding there lewdness, avarice, gluttony 
and other things of the Devil, he concluded that, because 
Christianity survived all this, “clearly it had the Holy 
Spirit for its foundation and support.” 

FRANK Fox 


ANIMAL MIND 


Not long ago I read a paper with the above title before an 
audience composed chiefly of townspeople. At the close 
a lady got up and said the subject had greatly interested her, 
because it had not previously occurred to her that animals 
had minds, or thought! And I fear that, even in these 
enlightened days of “‘ Nature study,” that her remark 
was typical, for the average person, especially if not brought 
much in contact with animal life, certainly underrates the 
intelligence of birds and beasts. 

Yet there are some persons that go to the opposite 
extreme, ascribing to wild creatures the most far-fetched 
ideas and sentiments. Certain writers of Nature stories 
credit the subjects of their books with sentiments and motives 
that would be extravagant in the human characters of an 
up-to-date novel. 

Between the two extremes lie the facts ; and by watching 


and observing we get some idea of the minds and motives | 


of the creatures around us, finding them neither super- 
human birds and beasts, nor yet dull, uncomprehending 
machines, driven solely by instinct ; but just real, live animals, 
loving, hating, hunting, and displaying an amount of intelli- 
gence that varies in no little degree according to the mental 
development of the species and of the individual. In this 
article will be given a few episodes to illustrate animal 
behaviour under various conditions, and to show how much 
is due to a high grade of intelligence, despite the fact that, 
with many species, instinct is a powerful force. The 
marvellous, inherited mechanism of the nervous system 
which we know under this title, is a force that certainly 
looms largely in Nature, often guiding its owner through 
the most complicated series of actions to results of wonderful 
perfection. But these marvels of instinct may cause us to 
overlook intelligence and behaviour that is the outcome of 
acquired experience. 

The tricks played by two tame ravens that I had at 
one time, will serve as good illustrations of ‘‘ mind” in 
birds. The two, known as Ben and Joe, had their head- 
quarters in a yard (clipped wings prevented them straying) 
through which people, dogs, and cats were constantly 
passing. With the latter began a feud, possibly originating 
in food-stealing on the part of the cats. At any rate, the 
ravens developed a grudge against all members of the feline 
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tribe, for whom they laid in wait. When a cat appeared 
one would hop forward, while the other remained out of 
sight. The cat, seeing an adversary, invariably crouched, 
laid back her ears, and spat furiously at the raven. Joe (it 
was often he who led the attack) would then erect his feathers, 
lower his head, and hold her attention by pouring forth a 
succession of guttural sounds, which seemed abusive. Mean- 
while Ben had left his retreat, and with feathers held tight 
was sneaking up behind, sidling nearer half a step at a time, 
so as to get up close behind her and take her in the rear. 
A sudden lunge and he had the cat by the tip of the tail, 
giving that member a sharp pinch before letting go and 
jumping back out of reach. Round sprang the harrassed 
eat, only to afford Joe his opportunity, when he in his turn 
gave her tail a good pull. Thus between the two, who 
always played into one another’s hands—or should one 
say beaks ?—she had no chance at all, her only hope lying 
inignominious flight. She generally bolted, a much-ruffled 
and upset cat, leaving the ravens to croak together over 
the affair. 

The interesting feature about these attacks on the cats 
was the clear evidence of concerted action on the part of 
the ravens; they combined to achieve their purpose, as 
neither, alone, was any match for the foe. Poor Ben 
subsequently came to an untimely end, and after his death 
Joe gave up contests with cats; indeed, he has never faced 
one since. Now the ‘tables are turned,” for when a cat 
appears Joe flees to his retreat in the coal-hole, where he 
remains out of sight until his erstwhile victim has departed. 

Another example of Joe’s intelligence was when, in- 
tending to test his discrimination, I offered him first a 
piece of butter on the tip of my finger, and secondly a piece 
of soap of the same size, shape, and colour. He took the 
butter with the utmost gentleness, and ate it with relish. He 
than gave a glance at the soap, and without a second’s 
hesitation gave me a painful dig in the finger with his 
powerful beak! It may be confessed that the punishment 
was deserved, and my respect for Joe’s understanding was 
much increased. It appeared as if he considered I was 
trying to make a fool of him, and that he punished me 
accordingly. 

That animals and birds bitterly resent being teased and 
made foolish is often very obvious. I saw two soldiers at 
the Zoological Gardens one day greatly annoy an elephant. 
It was in the elephant house—they were holding up a bun 
in front of one of the inmates, but keeping it just out of 
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her reach, and laughing when the long trunk reached oy 
in vain. Two or three times she stretched her trunk between 
the bars for it; each time the men snatched it back, ang 
at last the great beast swung on her heels as if disdaining 
to take any further notice of her tormentors. In the corner 
of the stable, however, there was a water tap which was not 
quite turned off, and which dripped steadily. The elephant 
put her trunk to it and collected the drops. Meantime the 


q 


two men stood talking and laughing over their silly joke; | 


ce 


but “he who laughs last laughs longest The elephant 
swung back, up went her trunk, and a shower of water 
squirted over the soldiers, damping their uniforms and 
trickling down their necks. They decamped amid the 
jeers of the lookers-on. 

If that did not display intelligence, even perhaps humour, 
on the part of the elephant, what else can we make of it? 
As to the two ravens, it seems to me that in their combined 
action against the cat we have evidence of a mentality of 
no mean order. In these cases we have pure intelligence 
without any other admixture, but with some of the lower 
creatures it is often exceedingly difficult to know whether 
a given action is a mere response to a suitable stimulus, 
just a mechanical result of the contraction of certain muscles, 
as much a part of the heredity of the animal as the colour 
of its skin; or whether it is a thoughtful and conscious 
result of acquired knowledge, in other words the outcome 
of what the creature has learnt. 

There will not be space in this essay to say much about 
instinct, or to allude to the many wonderful examples of 
it we meet with in wild life, nor even to deal with the nest- 
building impulse in birds, the migration of birds, ete.; 
all one can say is that instinct is met with largely throughout 
Nature, but not to the exclusion of intelligence. 

The very power to learn, to profit by experience, indicates 
considerable development of the brain, i.e. the ease with 
which dogs learn their duties; but educatability, in some 


degree, is found in all save the lowest forms of life. There | 


are but few birds and beasts that do not receive some parental 
schooling before launching out into the world. The thrush, 
by practical demonstration, shows her family how to get 
a living, pulling the earth-worms from their burrows in 
the turf, beating them to pieces before the clamorous 
youngsters, giving them a piece or two, and then swallowing 
the remainder. The old badger leads her cubs through the 
woods at midnight, their cries and grunts adding much 
to the terror with which superstitious country people regard 
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the darkened countryside, and initiates them into the 
mysteries of wasp-nest raiding, digging out rabbit nests, etc. 
The wood pigeon and the stock dove likewise teach their 
young by example, picking up food before them to show 
them what to do. I once reared two young stock doves by 
hand, and the difficulty of getting them to feed themselves 
was surprising. Having no parent to set them the example, 
they had no idea of picking up grain. Long after they should 
have been independent they still expected to be hand fed— 
not even starvation taught them better. It was only 
when put in company with a pair of domestic pigeons 
the example of the latter taught them what to do. On 
seeing the other birds eating they soon began to pick up 
peas and grain. 

Yet many young birds do not require teaching. The 
actual impulse to pick up food, as exhibited by the 
chicks of domestic fowls, game birds, plover, etc., is un- 
doubtedly instinctive; but who that has watched an old 
hen clucking to her chickens, picking up, and dropping 
food before them, can doubt that the parent not only 
encourages them to eat, but educates them by showing 
them what is good and suitable food? Experiments have 
shown* that the chicks have the fundamental instinct to 
peck at any small, light or bright-coloured object, but every- 
thing else in connection with their food has to be learnt. 
There is no instinctive knowledge of the nature of the object 
seen. This also applies to nestlings when they reach an 
age to feed themselves. For example, take the well-known 
snail-breaking habit of the song thrush. It carries any snail 
it may meet with to some favourite stone (such a stone 
will often be surrounded with the remnants of dozens of 
victims) on which anvil it beats the snail until it has pounded 
its hard shell to bits and the soft body can be easily ex- 
tracted. To the casual observer this would look like a 
case of instinct, but on investigation it proved to be the 
reverse. The manner in which I put the matter to proof 
was by taking a young thrush from the nest, hand-rearing it, 
and then, when it was quite full-grown, placing some snails 
before it. The thrush “took no interest in them until 
one of the snails put out its head, and began to move about, 
whereupon he flew down from his perch, watched it for a 
moment, and then pulled its waving tentacles. The poor 
snail hastily retreated into its shell, to the bewilderment 
of the thrush, who seemed to wonder what could have 
happened to it. He turned it over, but could make nothing 

* Lloyd Morgan’s Animal Behaviour, ch. iii. 
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of it, so tried another snail which had begun to move about 
with similar result. In disgust he flew up to his perch, 
Presently the two snails put their heads out again, and he 
flew down, and once more pulled their waving tentacles 
with the same result as before. He could not make out 
what had happened to them, and it was evident that he 
had no idea they were good to eat or how to get them out 
of their shells. Daily for a week I showed him snails, and 
each time he was most inquisitive about them, turning them 
over, pecking the shells, and trying to make out where 
the snails had vanished to. He shook one, having picked 
it up by the lip of its shell, just as he would have done 
in killing a worm, but it did not seem to occur to him to 
carry it to one of the stones I had put ready for him to beat 
the snails on. Of course, this had no effect on the snail, 
which only shrank back further into its house. On the 
sixth day the bird seemed to lose all patience. He picked 


up a snail, swung it backwards and forwards and brought . 


it down with such a thump on the ground that it flew from 
his beak and half across the big cage. He hopped after, 
picked it up, and, jumping on one of the anvils I had put 
ready for him, beat the snail several times against it, hitting 
it first on one side, then on the other, with a swinging motion. 
He was not expert enough, however, to crack it, and it 
rolled away, after which he tried in turn all the five snails 
that were in his cage. He seemed very pleased with his 
discovery that they could be hit on a stone, and went on 
trying, first one snail, and then another, until, after fifteen 
minutes’ hard work, one, more weak in the shell than the 
rest, gave way. He had cracked his first snail! Once 
the shell was broken it did not take him long to pound it 
to bits, extract the snail and swallow it After long trying he 
had found out how to deal with snails,” * but with practice 
he became more expert at the work. 

It is evident from this that the snail-breaking habit 
of the thrush is not a specialized instinct, but arises, through 
individual experience, from the hereditary impulse to beat 
on the ground or against a hard object any food that proves 
difficult to deal with. Jack, as the thrush was called, not 
only hammered earth-worms to pieces before eating them, 
but beat on the ground anything that was at all unmanage- 
able. I have even seen him pick up a small pill-box that 
was on the floor and rap it against the leg of a chair! 

I have given the case of the thrush at length because 
it shows how dangerous it is to generalize about the actions 
* Wild Creatures of Garden and Hedgerow, pp. 67-68. 
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of birds and beasts, and how little we know of the workings 
of their minds. 

It is often asserted that wild creatures have instinctive 
knowledge of plants and animals that are hurtful and 

isonous. This is difficult to prove or disprove, but un- 
doubtedly the majority of animals have to learn what is 
nice and what is nasty. For example, a tame brown owl 
of mine liked frogs, which he ate greedily, and the first time 
he saw a toad he seized it hurriedly, evidently thinking it 
was a rather dingy frog. But he dropped it quicker than 
he picked it up—dropped it with every sign of disgust, 
and wiped his beak energetically on the perch, after which 
he would not look at it again. In the same way, having 
once tried a hairy caterpillar he would not touch another, 
though retaining his liking for smooth-coated kinds. With 
regard to the respect that many creatures show for wasps 
and similar insects, again it seems probable that there is 
no knowledge of them, save such as is acquired through 
experience, but that the loud buzzing arouses caution. 
But even this does not always suffice, and I have seen a 
kitten play happily with a bumble-bee, also with a wasp 
in a window ! 

In fact I think the words “instinctive knowledge” are 
misleading, and attribute to animals an attitude of mind 
which in fact is not theirs. When they perform instinctive 
actions it is probable that they do not think about what 
they are doing. True instincts are undoubtedly mechanical 
responses of nerves and muscles to such stimuli as set them 
in motion. The new-born infant at its mother’s breast 
sucks by instinct, the teat between its lips acting as a 
stimulus which rouses the response. After that, experience 
begins to step in! 

With birds and beasts instinct plays a larger part than 
with us, but likewise experience steps in, and with memory 
we get mind in varying degrees. 

The brown owl above mentioned had, for a bird, a quite 
surprising memory. He did not lightly forgive or forget 
an insult, as was demonstrated when the housemaid got 
into his ‘‘ bad books.” The owl was accustomed to sit 
on a curtain pole in one of the rooms, but one day when 
the maid wanted to clean the room she took a long-handled 
brush and swept him from his perch. Next time he saw 
the girl coming he flew at and attacked her. He dropped 
from the top of a door on to her head, giving her a sharp 
blow, and startling her extremely. He flew so noiselessly 
on his soft, downy wings that she did not hear him coming 
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—it was not until he flew off hooting in triumph that she 
knew what it was that had attacked her. Henceforth 
he waged war against all the servants, and one day he 
mistook my father’s bald head for a white cap coming! 
After that he was exiled to an outbuilding ! 

However disagreeable Hooter’s attacks might be they 
demonstrated, not only a good memory, but the power to 
associate an affront with the person guilty of it. It should 
be noted that all the time the owl was carrying on his 
campaign he remained on the best of terms with the rest 
of us—when he saw me coming he would fly to me, alight 
on my shoulder, and make soft, cooing sounds. 

Close observation of birds, mammals, and even fish, 
convinces me that they always feel much resentment against 
infringements of their rights, especially territorial ones, 
Most wild creatures have an area which they regard as 
their own, it may be large, or it may be small, but on it 
they will not allow intruders. You will see the same trout 
near the same spot in a stream day after day, and if you 
watch you will see that it chases away any other fish that 


chance to come near. Many birds are exceedingly particular | 


about their territorial rights. Robins, for instance, fight 
furiously to defend theirs. But no bird is more pugnacious 
in this respect than the moorhen. At the beginning of 
the nesting season many long and stubborn battles are 
waged between the different pairs of moorhens, those in 
possession of a nice pond resolutely repelling all attempts 
at invasion. When watching these combats I have always 
been struck by the greater vigour and pugnacity of the 
defenders. The invaders never fight with the same determina- 
tion. The latter appear aware that they are in the wrong, 
the former to feel that they are in the right, and soon the 
invading pair break off the battle and run away. 

That the more “‘ brainy ” birds and beasts have a strong 
sense of right and wrong is unquestionable, especially those 
that live in colonies, and so presumably possess the social 
sense of having a duty towards their neighbour. As evidence 
of this, take the guilty look of a rook engaged in stealing 
sticks from the nest of a friend next door. As for dogs, 
everyone will admit that they know well when they have 
done wrong. Even such small, and not particularly intelli- 
gent mammals, as bank voles, betray signs of uneasiness 
when they take food belonging to another. These mice are 
provident little creatures and lay by stores of grain. Some 
I kept in an observation cage were continually burying 
their superfluous food in this way, but they had poor 
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memories and did not always remember where they had 
hidden it ; however, such stores were sooner or later brought 
to light again, sometimes by the owner, sometimes by another 
mouse, when it was most amusing to watch the behaviour 
of the discoverer of the treasure-trove. The vole invari- 
ably looked round with a guilty air, and if it was not observed 
by the others, bore the grain away, a mouthful at a time, 
and buried it afresh, behaving all the time in such a guilty 
and furtive manner as to make me think it believed itself 
a thief and a wrong-doer. At any rate it had the appear- 
ance of being heartily ashamed of itself. 

Of course, with all animals it is exceedingly difficult to 
arrive at the correct interpretations of their actions, and 
one may quite likely attribute the wrong motives to them. 
Considering how difficult we find it to understand the motives 
of individuals of our own species, no wonder we fail to com- 
prehend those of animals; the task of trying to arrive at 
some understanding of the minds of other creatures is a 
thousand-fold more difficult! Still the attempt is well 
worth while, for however little we succeed we shall derive 
knowledge and sympathy from it, and when watching 
small mammals, such as the bank voles above referred to, 
I have often wondered what they think about. Their 
memory is, we find, limited, which means that they must 
live more or less in the present, not looking back much, 
nor yet forward, but enjoying each moment as it comes. 
We get some clue to this in the behaviour of very little 
children, whose joys and sorrows pass as quickly as do 
April showers and sunshine. 

As an example of the difficulty of understanding the 
minds of birds and beasts, take the small bird that fosters 
a young cuckoo. Why should a bird accept the cuckoo’s 
egg? Why should it suffer so gladly the burdensome task 
of feeding the parasitic nestling ? Yet so irresistible is the 
appeal of a young cuckoo that when it first leaves the 
nest, birds, other than its foster-parents, will bring insects 
and push them down its capacious throat ! 

Another example of limited minds of the smaller birds 
is their inability to count. It is a well-known fact among 
bird photographers that if a friend goes with you to your 
hide, and then walks away, the subject to be photographed 
will return to its nest as soon as he is out of sight. Though 
two persons arrived and only one went away, the bird is 
satisfied that all is well. But with birds such as the raven 
and the crow this trick is quite useless; they are not so 
easily deceived, and can evidently count up to three or 
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four, but then their mentality is of a comparatively high 
order. 

At this point the reader will probably be wondering 
why so little reference has been made to our domestic 
animals—the reason is that in mental ability most of them 
compare unfavourably with wild creatures, the dog of 
course excepted. Take the horse for instance; what a fool 
it is! It will shy day after day at the same heap of stones 
on the roadside, despite being shown the heap repeatedly, 
and being given every opportunity to see that it is harmless, 
By the way, it is possible that shying is an instinctive action, 
and a survival from the long-gone-by days when the ancestral 
horse had to fear predatory beasts crouching in brakes and 
briers, when it was a case of the survival of those that 


jumped aside the quickest. The foolishness of the horse is ‘ 


no doubt due to long-continued breeding for everything 
save intelligence, for in the comparatively unimproved 
breeds of hill ponies we find far more “ brains.” Yet the 
generally despised pig, with its far less advantages, will 
display more wits than any horse. A horse released from 
its stable and free to go whither it pleased, would be likely | 
to gallop off and get lost; not so our friend the pig ; he might 
trot off on being let out, but he would be back at the sty 
door punctually at the next feeding time. And this does 
not apply to exceptional individuals, but to all and every 
pig. A pig seldom loses its head or does anything rash, 
and the degree to which the Biblical swine were “ possessed 
by devils”? may be judged by the fact that they rushed 
down the steep place into the sea! 

Reverting to wild creatures, and the before-mentioned 
difficulty of arriving at any true understanding of what 
really animates their minds, and leads them to act as they 
do act, take the extraordinary, but well-known fact that 
animal mothers, under stress of fear and excitement, will ; 
kill their own offspring. I once described in this Review,* 
how a captured meadow vole thus killed before my eyes 
her little ones of some few hours old. She deliberately 


murdered them all. Now that mouse could not have had | 
any experience of a cage, or known what cage life meant, | 
and therefore could have had no idea what was before her | 
family. Was it blind impulse that drove her to the deed, 
or was it passionate mother-love wishing to save the young 
from the unknown? Possibly a mixture of the two, but 
who can say ? 

After my account of this episode had appeared in print, 

* “Nature’s Cannibals,’ The National Review, February 1916. 
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a lady wrote to me, making the suggestion that perhaps the 
same thing occurs in our own species, for, said she, might 
it not account for some of the cases in which unmarried 
irls have, in their distress and excitement, murdered their 
illegitimate babies? Entirely independently a medical man 
made a somewhat similar remark to me. He said he had 
wondered whether when a dying mother expressed the wish 
that she could take her baby with her, she was not really 
animated by the deep fundamental impulse which prompts 
the mouse or other animal mother, when in difficulties, 
frightened and upset, to kill her offspring. 

Certainly, the more one studies animal life the more one 
is struck with the similarity, rather than the dissimilarity 
between their minds and ours. Animals differ from our- 
selves in degree and not in kind. The day is happily past 
when we looked upon the world from such an uncompre- 
hending standpoint as to believe that it, and all upon it, 
was created for our special benefit, and that we had no 
affinity with any other form of life. Birds and beasts were 
mere “dumb animals” fashioned to be of service to us! 

Now, when we view ourselves as an item among many 
others in evolutionary progress, when we see in the human 
species the highest point yet reached in mental develop- 
ment, we have a sounder viewpoint from which to try 
and understand the minds of other creatures than we had 
in previous days, when we regarded them as of another clay. 


FRANCES PITT 


LAWN TENNIS—SOME HINTS AND 
EXPERIENCES 


Now I am not going very deeply into the theories and 
technicalities of lawn tennis this evening,* but rather to 


give you all a general outline of my ideas as to the best | 


methods to employ in order to get the most fun and enjoy- 
ment out of the game, and how to go a bit further at it 
still if you want to! I am also going (if you can bear 
with me) to talk a little about my various tours; games 
I have played and players I have met in different parts 
of the world. 

Lawn tennis is unquestionably the most useful game 
for the great army of workers; at the most, four players 
are all that are necessary to make up a game; only a 
small space is required; it has a great social side, and one 
can get all the exercise one wants for a day in an hour. 
It exercises every muscle in the body, and one can go on 
enjoying the game almost from the cradle to the grave! 
The game may, indeed, be described as an elixir of youth. 
I know men of sixty-five who not merely play, but run 
about the court with all the zest of “‘ two-year-olds.” It 
should not be your object merely “to play to play” but 
“to play to improve.” 


To whatever remote spot you journey, you will always |! 


find a lawn-tennis court, be it of grass, sand, mud, rubble, 
asphalt, ant-heap or wood—what better letter of intro- 
duction could you want to any city or town in the world 
than a tennis racquet in your bag? 

I would not suggest altering your present styles—but 
rather advise your developing the strokes you possess on 
more or less the right lines. It will generally be found 
that the strokes and styles and tactics of players of 
various nations can be traced to the present or past 
champions of those nations—as Tilden in America, who is 
responsible for many Tildens in the making; Norman 
Brookes in Australia; Gobert in France; and with us I’m 
afraid it is still the Dohertys whose style is still traceable 
in the play of the best English exponents of the game 
to-day. If we had a Tilden or Johnston dashing about 
our courts we should soon have a crop of young modem 
players springing up. The war has thrown us back a lot, 

* Originally delivered as a lecture to the Civil Service at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, on April 4, 1922, 
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also a bad climate, the present untrue grass courts that 
are the rule all over the country, and the fact that we 
don’t start to play the game young enough. Personally, I 
would “scrap” grass courts altogether and rely entirely on 
hard rubble. But I am confident that a British champion 
will be forthcoming at no distant date and put us at the 
head of the world once more at this most international of 
all games, and the one that we invented. 

Lawn tennis, like everything else that is worth doing, 
requires a very long apprenticeship. I started playing the 
game seriously at seventeen, and it was not until I was 
twenty-seven that I really began to make any headway 
and win a few championships. 

In learning and acquiring strokes and tactics more can 
be assimilated by watching first-class experts play than in 
any other way. All of you who can should make a visit 
to Wimbledon in June. I myself to a great extent learnt 
my present backhand, which is supposed to be fairly good, 
by watching that of the late R. F. Doherty. I suddenly 
found myself making his identical stroke almost uncon- 
sciously! Another good way of learning strokes is to 
“knock up” against a wall. The late Captain Wilding 
entirely acquired his first-class backhand by this method. 
If you can, play with players better than yourself. To 
reach a high standard is open to any one of you if you 
care to take the trouble. J. C. Parke says in his book 
the game is 50 per cent. head, 30 per cent. foot work and 
20 per cent. racquet, and I think he is right. 

I propose to suggest some headings which, if carefully 
followed should materially improve your play—at least 
the play of those of you which needs improving! These 
are indeed the essentials of the game. 

(1) Keep your eye on the ball as long as possible before 
striking or impact.—So many players, and particularly 
beginners, do not watch the ball nearly enough, conse- 
quently they miss and mistime many balls that they would 
otherwise hit. As Tilden says: ‘‘ Watch the ball from the 
time it has left your opponent’s racquet on to your own.” 
I, personally, think you will have to look up at the moment 
of impact. 

(2) Keep the head of your racquet above your wrist, or at 
any rate, never much below ii.—This is the best method to 
adopt when learning the game, and it is used, at any rate, 
by all English experts and a good many stars of other 
nations, including Mdlle. Lenglen and Tilden. I would 
suggest the beginner employing this style in rather an 
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exaggerated way at first, letting the head of the racquet 
drop as he becomes proficient. 

(3) Let your “ follow-through” be unchecked, finishing 
with your racquet pointing to where your return has been 
directed.—Just as at golf you should not check your follow. 
through, let your racquet come through easily after impact 
with the ball, and it should come to a stop in a direct 


line in the direction you have hit your ball, and you will | 


get direction and pace without forcing. 

(4) Do not swing your racquet far back before striking.— 
This is entirely unnecessary; your object is to hit the 
ball over the net, hard and true, to the exact spot in your 
opponent’s court you wish. You will not accomplish your 
object by this long swing back, for by so doing you 
increase your margin of error and chance of mistiming, 
Sleem, the Indian champion (one of the most difficult men to 
play against), illustrates this point very well in his strokes, 

(5) Hit the ball at the top of the bound or before.— 
The aim of modern tennis is to gain every second and 
advantage you can. If you wait until the ball is falling 
it gives your opponent more time to deal with your return 
and to get into position for it. The other way you get 
your enemy at a disadvantage. The only possible way to 
take a fast kicking service is to stand right in and take 
it as the ball is coming up off the ground. Brookes stands 
about a yard from the service line to receive. Wilding, 
in his famous match with McLoughlin in 1913 (who up 


to that moment had carried all before him and looked 


like winning the championship at Wimbledon) entirely 
triumphed through standing right in to take the American’s 
fiery service, thereby not giving McLoughlin time to reach 
the net—the latter was caught time and again in that 
perilous half-way position. 

(6) Remember that it is perfect timing, body-swing and 
follow-through that produce pace.—Although I would not 
say that a certain amount of “punch” is not necessary to 
meet the modern requirements of the game, whose keynote 
is pace and attack, it is the above that really produces 
pace. Just again as at golf, make your shots easily; do 
not ‘press’? or allow yourself to be unduly bustled—let 
the full force of your body and follow-through be thrown 
into your stroke. Don’t make the fatal mistake of drawing 
your body away from the ball at the moment of striking. 
Mdlle. Lenglen gives a perfect illustration of timing, body- 
swing and follow-through. Go and have a look at her this 
year at Wimbledon. 
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(7) Footwork is one of the first essentials of lawn tennis— 
and I am sure there is not one first-class player living who is 
not moderately efficient in this department. However good 
your strokes and tactics may be, they will be rendered 
useless if your feet are not quick enough and neat enough 
to take you into the correct position to use them! (Modern 
dancing, undoubtedly, is an excellent training for footwork.) 
Your feet should keep the body sideways to the net while 
making the shot, the left foot in front for all forehanded 
strokes. Before impact, the weight of the body should be 
on the right foot, evenly balanced between the two when 
the ball is struck and transferred on to the left foot at 
the finish. The position is reversed for all backhanded 
strokes. During a match it is seldom possible to get into 
a perfect position to make the stroke, you have got to make 
the best of the position you find yourself in at the time, 
and the better your footwork is the nearer you will get 
to producing your perfect strokes. Doust and Shimidzu 
are examples of really good footwork. 

(8) Headwork.—One cannot excel without perfect head- 
work, which only comes with experience. One must possess 
perfect control—never lose one’s head—be able to come out 
on top in a crisis. You must know exactly when to use a 
particular shot, and be continually studying your opponent 
both before and during a match, and judging your length and 
pace. Study your opponent’s weaknesses and know how 
to get on to them—as, for instance, when playing a man 
with a very good forehand drive and a defensive backhand, 
like A. W. Gore. Don’t make the fatal mistake of playing 
on to his backhand, a practice that nine out of ten would 
employ. He is ready for this and is waiting for it, and 
runs round your return and makes a brilliant forehand 
drive off it. No, play right out on to his forehand—twice 
or more if necessary; you have then got him out of posi- 
tion, whip your next return into his backhand corner, and 
you may have got him—but Gore was, and sometimes even 
at fifty-four still is, a very slippery customer! Always 
concentrate and make the most of the strokes at your 
command, and never play a more difficult shot than you 
are obliged. Roper Barrett is a typical example of how 
supreme headwork and courtcraft can triumph over players 
with a better stroke equipment. 

(9) Cultivate a stroke parallel to the lines.—This as 
opposed to a cross-court shot will be found more paying 
and ace bringing, as parallel strokes are always more 
difficult for an opponent to deal with, both at the net or 
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at the back of the court. Don’t neglect the easier crogs. 
court shot, but have the more difficult parallel ones up 
your sleeve ! 

(10) Use a racquet fairly light in the head and be sure ij 
is tightly strung.—This makes a racquet more wieldy and 
far easier to handle, and encourages one to produce a 
bigger variety of shots. You will get more pace and length 
with less effort with a tight racquet. The average weight 
for a man should be from 14 to 14} ounces and a woman 
13 to 134 ounces. 

(11) Length is an all important factor at lawn tennis, 
especially in a single—that is, your returns should as a 
rule pitch on or near your opponent’s baseline. As long 
as you are able to do this it will keep your enemy well 
back, and he will be unable to do very much with your 
shots. A continual bad length is fatal to your interests, 
= you will lay yourself open to be scored off right and 
eft ! 

I would like now to say a few words about strokes, 
grips, position on court, etc. The modern game has made 
the service one of the most important strokes in the game. 
It is the opening attack. The odds are at least 2-1 on 
the server winning his service, especially in a double. The 
service once broken through generally means the loss of 
the set. Personally, I think it is wrong that the service 
should play such a dominating part in the game, and am 
in favour of only one service being allowed. Why should 
a man be permitted to have an unholy “ biff’’ with which, 
if it comes off, he probably scores an ace; if it does not, it 
counts nothing against him? Personally, I recommend you 
to get your placing perfect first, and to vary your length 
and pace as a bowler at cricket, and as Roper Barrett does 
when serving. Aim to get your first service over at all 
costs. Your opponent is never prepared to make a good 
shot off your first service. Cultivate an easy action which 
produces the maximum of speed with a minimum of effort, 
especially as Tilden does; and—most important—throw the 
ball up over the left shoulder. ‘‘ Smashing” should be 
almost identical with service—perhaps the action of throw- 
ing a cricket ball best illustrates a correct smash. If your 
smashing is weak get somebody to toss you up some lobs 
for ten minutes or so; you will find it will soon come to 
ou. 
4 I have already told you a little about forehand and 
backhand shots. Volleying is more a stab, thrust or push 
shot. Grip your racquet very tight—there is seldom suff- 
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cient time to make a swing. Position is the great thing 
here, get close up to the net and all you have to do is to 
punch downwards, but mind you finish the ball if oppor- 
tunity occurs, “‘patting” is fatal. Never get into the 
neighbourhood of the service line; here you turn what 
would be very often an easy kill into a most difficult low 
volley or half volley, and there is also a big danger of 
being ‘‘yorked”’ as they say in cricket. In a single a 
good deal of the work will be carried on from the baseline 
—your ultimate object after working your man out of 
position should be the net and “a kill.” Brookes, Patter- 
son, Doust and Fisher make for the net on every occasion, 
but I prefer to see the all-round “all court” player like Tilden, 
or Norton, whose methods [I am sure pay in the long run. 
In a double the pair should keep as parallel as they can, 
their one collective object being to gain the net and the 
attack. Get in a position to hit down with your opponents 
compelled to hit up! The short, sharp return of service 
will be more paying in a double than the good length 
return. Don’t forget the lob, which can be equally effective 
as a means of attack or defence. The famous coach, Hag- 
gett, says there are twenty-seven different ways of hitting 
the ball. However, I think that rather an exaggeration, but 
you can “cut,” “chop,” “top,” “clean hit” or “slice” 
the ball—and I think Tilden can and does employ all these 
different methods of striking, as a champion should. His 
fundamental or ‘‘ birthstroke,” as I have heard it called, 
isa chop. These different methods of hitting are obtained 
by gripping the racquet differently. I think the slightly 
“topped ” ball is the best to use regularly—for this stroke 
the racquet should be gripped with the striking face point- 
ing slightly towards the ground For a cut the face should 
be pointing away from the ground—a clean hit at right 
angles to the ground; a slice is produced by drawing the 
racquet across the ball, which makes it have a swerve as 
it flies through the air and a “slithering” effect as it 
bounces. Mrs. Larcombe is particularly good at this stroke, 
and so is Major Kingscote. These different variations of 
making the ball spin are good, and confusing to any oppo- 
nent—Tilden says a cut shot will break up any driving 
game. I certainly saw him do this with Shimidzu in New 
York—though he only just prevailed in time! Most 
players only have one particular way of hitting the ball, 
and at one time “‘ the chop”? was condemned by all critics 


as unsound. But the modern game requires that all these 
different methods should be brought into play to get the 
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very most out of the game; and I believe there are stil] 
greater developments to come. 

And now a little bit about my various tours abroad, 
I suppose at one time or another I have been lucky enough 
to get almost round the world in the pursuit of this best 
of all games. My first foreign trip, and possibly the first 
prize I ever won at lawn tennis, was in about 1905 when 
the late Captain Wilding and I were second in the handi- 
cap doubles at the Tennis Club de Paris. Another delightful 
trip was to Vienna a few years later with the late Bobbie 
Powell—though it chiefly stands out in my mind for the 
wonderful time we two had rather than for the display of 
tennis we gave. 

A journey to Stockholm in 1912 for the Olympic Games 
was a pleasant remembrance, when Dixon scored a great 
victory over Wilding, only to be beaten in the final by 
that classical French player, Gobert. These games were 
played in the Royal Covered Court, and the King of 
Sweden, who is himself a very fair performer, was a much 
interested spectator all through. I think I put up one of 
the best games of my life when I ran Gobert to five sets 
in the semi-final. 

The first time I went far afield was in the autumn of 
1910 when Dixon, Beamish, Bobbie Powell and myself, 
captained by Wallis Myers and representing the Drive 
Club (Fulham), started off on a tour of South Africa. It 
was one of the most enjoyable six months I have ever 
spent. It was a most extensive and successful tour, as 
we played matches throughout the country from Capetown 
to Livingstone. The tennis was not too exacting or taken 
too seriously, and we only lost three matches out of thirty- 
one, one of these being the second test match played at 
Johannesburg, which place is 6,000 feet above sea level; 
consequently the home players have a distinct advantage, 
being used to the altitude; however, we only lost by the 
odd match, which was a double—Powell and myself against 
Cochrane and Kitson. All was going well, Powell and I 
were a set up, when a ferocious dust storm sprang up and 
made play more than difficult. Cochrane and Kitson beat 
the storm and incidentally ourselves, and the second test 
match went to South Africa. They get a very big crowd 
at the Wanderers’ Club, which does not occasionally mind 
expressing its thoughts in a good-natured way, as for 
instance when I was a little late one morning for a match 
(through a mistake) a deep voice from the stands called 
out: ‘‘ Had a good sleep, old man ?”’ 
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I well remember our visit to Slutterheim, a sheep- 
farming village at the base of the Matola mountains. We 
played on an ant-heap court made the day before by the 
farmers who were afraid it might be blown away during 
the night by a dust storm. The stands consisted of ox- 
wagons and carts of all descriptions, drawn up round 
the court, and the farmers came in from the neighbouring 
districts to view the match in large numbers. A Scottish 
hero of the Boer War was in charge of our hotel, and I 
remember to this day the passion he had for clocks—there 
were at least a hundred all ticking away in his bar, of 
different makes and sizes! 

After visiting the Victoria Falls, and an exciting ride 
in canoes up the Zambesi river, we reached Livingstone 
and played an exhibition match there—the furthest north 
we journeyed. The executive advertised our match by 
means of a native crier, who ran down the main street 
ringing a bell with a notice on his back to the effect that 
“the English tennis players would perform in the Barotsi 
Centre when the bell rings.”’ The courts in South Africa 
are mainly of sand and ant-heap, and the predominating 
stroke is the chop. I think the tour did South African 
tennis good, as in those days they were able to learn some- 
thing from us. They have now got a fine array of players 
as Ravmond, Winslow, Dodd, Blackbeard and Norton (who 
stayed over) showed when they were here in 1920, and I 
think they are likely to go still very much farther. 

When Parke, Dixon, Beamish and myself set out for 
Australia in the fall of 1912 we were engaged on sterner 
work, viz, to try and recover the Davis Cup from Austra- 
lasia and in for a six weeks’ voyage via the Cape. Nobody, 
including ourselves, thought we had “a dog’s earthly” of 
lifting that cup. However, we took our job seriously from 
the first day out. We all kept fit—Dixon and I used to 
run a mile round the upper deck every night before dinner, 
and I used to finish it up with 1,000 skips. In spite of a 
very rough trip from Capetown to Melbourne we all arrived 
well. As soon as we had disembarked we were motored 
straight to a big reception where a large number of people 
had gathered to welcome us and we were all four caught 
for a speech—and taken thus by surprise, being rather 
travel-stained and weary, our efforts were feeble for this 
occasion. After doing all the delights and dances, etc., of 
the great Melbourne Cup race week, we settled down to 
serious practice on not-too-good courts for the three weeks 
left to us before the Davis Cup matches. The great day 
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dawned. Parke was to play Norman Brookes and Dixon 
Rod Heath. Parke, with a four-leafed shamrock pinned 
to his shirt for a mascot, accomplished the impossible by 
defeating the mighty volleyer Norman Brookes in a wonder- 
ful match. The match appeared to be going, as we had 
expected, when Brookes went to 4-1. Suddenly Parke 
became inspired, as I have seen him since when playing 
for his country, and he began to hit his returns very fast 
and furiously all over the court, to find the lines from all 
angles, and passed Brookes as he came up to volley like 
a flash. The final scores in Parke’s favour was 8-6, 6-3, 
5-7, 6-2. Brookes was possibly not quite at his best. It 
was a thrilling spectacle to see this splendid Irishman 
pulling the old country through. At the finish Parke 
met with a great reception from the Australian crowd, 
who are perhaps the best informed on the game and the 
most sporting to be met with anywhere. They seemed 
almost as pleased with Parke’s great effort as we were. 
Dixon, who was not in his English form, gave us many 
anxious moments against Heath. But in spite of rather 
scratchy play on both sides and eighteen double faults by 
Dixon, England registered another victory to the tune of 
5-7, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. With two matches up on the first day 
ultimate success was almost a certainty, but it was a great 
relief when Parke had easily accounted for Heath in the 
last match by 6-2, 6-4, 6-4, giving us a 3-2 victory, Eng- 
land having lost the doubles while Brookes had beaten 
Dixon. We subsequently successfully played matches at 
Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth, getting a wonderful 
reception at each of these places, and enjoying the hospi- 
tality for which the Australians are famous. We paid a 
brief visit to New Zealand, and found the lawn tennis 
rather in the nature of getting into smooth water after 
rough—however, we had a lovely time in this delightful 
country, which reminded us not a little of England. It 
was here that we first met our old friend, the Hon. F. M. B. 
Fisher, then a Cabinet Minister in the New Zealand 
Government. He took us all in hand and conducted us 
all over the country, as only a Cabinet Minister could. 
Earthquake shocks or shakes are not an unusual occur- 
rence in this far-away country, and we experienced a very 
severe one while staying in Napier. I, personally, was 
awakened from a deep slumber at 11.30 p.m. by a distinct 
shaking of my bed and a rattling of pictures and oma- 
ments in my room, and to find Parke and Beamish earnestly 
exhorting me to hurry into the garden for safety. It was 
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on | not until 1914 that I discovered the real cause of the earth- 
ed | quake, which I read in an article by the late Captain 
by | Wilding in the current number of Pearson’s in a train on 
“ my way to Paris. It was Parke underneath my bed, 
ad Beamish rattling the pictures and Dixon the ornaments! 
ke | While in Ceylon I enjoyed many excellent games with the 
ng | tea and rubber planters, who have nearly all got private 
ist courts on their estates, and there are excellent tennis 
al] | clubs, where they foregather after a hard day’s work, in 
ke | each district. There is likewise a first-class Cingalee 
3, marker at the beautiful Garden Club in Colombo, which 
It | possesses about twelve courts. His name is Augustine 
an and he plays in a dhotti or skirt and wears no shoes, but 
ke | is capable of beating anybody—rumour has it that he 
d beat the Australian champion, Patterson, when he landed 
is for some practice on his way to England in 1920. I used 
ed | to find it took me aj] my time to beat him. 

“—— Every cantonment and station in India has its hard or 
ny grass courts, which are generally full in the late afternoon ; 
er | it is too hot before. The general standard is fairly high, 
by and it is a very sociable and enjoyable kind of tennis. I 
of generally found in most stations I went to some kindred 
ay tennis spirit who was prepared to play me as many singles 
at a week as I wanted, and I was able to keep my hand in 
he while in India. I was in the Indian Army in the war, so 


g- I had only time for one tournament in Lahore, when Sir 
en George Thomas and I got away with the doubles, and it 
at was there that I first made the acquaintance of that inter- 
‘ul minable returner Sleem, who beat me in a match of which 
Di- many of the rallies contained more than sixty strokes! I 


a 4 won an open singles in Srinagar, the Venice of the East, 
18 and played in Gulmarg, a beautiful plateau surrounded by 
er snow-capped mountains. Both places are in the Native 
Ful State of Kashmir. Gulmarg is 9,000 feet above sea level, 
It and the air is so rarified that it is impossible to play a 
B. single as one cannot get one’s breath if one starts to run. 
nd For six months I was stationed at Fao, a fort situated in 
us the Persian Gulf at the mouth of the Shat-al-Arab, and the 
gateway of Mesopotamia. In the hot weather I suppose 
1 this is one of the hottest and most unhealthy spots to be 
ry found in the world. But for a mud court which belonged 
as | to the political officer, I don’t know what would have 
ct | happened to all of us. By an occasional game one was 
a- | able to ward off the fevers and other ills appertaining to 
ly Fao, although at one time I remember we had to use the 
as same balls for three months. I had many excellent games 
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in Baghdad, and incidentally won the championship of 
Baghdad one Christmas, my hardest match being with 
A. H. Fyzee, who was then the M.O. with the 8th Raj- 
puts. There is an excellent sporting club at Baghdad with 
four sand courts, though of course, in the hot weather, when 
the thermometer occasionally stands at 126 in the shade, one 
has to go rather slow and wait until the fiery sun is fast dis. 
appearing on the distant horizon. To-day there is generally 
some apology for a court in the most wild spots of Mespot, 
There is a delightful tennis club in the Persian hills at 
Kermanshah, the home of the carpet industry. It is a 
three days’ journey from Baghdad—one day in the train 
and two by motor lorry from a place called Kercito. After 
sweating in Baghdad, and a hot journey, it was a pleasant 
change to reach this beautiful spot with its fruit trees, 
rippling mountain streams, flowers, etc., and to get a game 
of tennis in comparatively cool weather. My last and 
most recent trip abroad was to America last August and 
September, when Woosnam, Turnbull, Gilbert and myself 
went in unfruitful quest of the Davis Cup. This trip was 
intensely interesting, and what struck one most forcibly 
was the excellent and generally high standard of the play 
and youthfulness of the American players. One of the 
chief reasons for this is, in my opinion, the very efficient 
management and administration of the gaine on the other 
side. Every encouragement and help is given to players to 
improve. The American grass courts, though perhaps softer, 
are distinctly good, and better kept than the great majority 
of ours. However, the conditions were very different to 
those in England, and difficult to get used to, the chief 
difficulty being the climate. It is very hot and sticky in 
August and September—a faster ball is used, which quickens 
up the American game. I saw the biggest crowds I have 
ever seen round a court at the challenge round of the 
Davis Cup at Forest Hills at New York, and afterwards at 
Philadelphia for the National Singles Championships. 
Moreover, these immense crowds thoroughly understood 
the finer points of the game. I saw two of the best 
matches ] have ever seen when Tilden knocked out 
Shimidzu in New York, and at Philadelphia when Tilden 
defeated Johnston in the National Championships by 3 
sets to 1. On this occasion both players gave as fine a 
display of all-round lawn tennis as one could wish to see. 
They brought out all the finer arts of the game and 
employed almost every conceivable shot during this match. 
The keynote of the American game is hustle and attack— 
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they go for pace and centre driving rather than accuracy. 
Still, as I have said before, it is only a question of time 
when England will once more produce a champion—and I 
think it is quite likely, and I hope it may be that that 
champion will hail from the new Civil Service Sports Club 
which is shortly to be formed. 

Just a little story to end up with. One Easter I was 
in camp at Felixstowe with Major Watts, who is famous 
amongst other things for throwing up the ball higher than 
any other player in the world when he serves. We went 
out for the day to play tennis with Mr. Pretty at Ipswich 
on his very nice private court. When we arrived we were 
asked if we would mind playing in a four with a Dutch- 
man, Herr Van Groot, who was a member of the house- 
party and not a very good player. We said we should be 
delighted. We were introduced to this unassuming little 
foreigner with rather baggy trousers and a straggling 
moustache, and Watts and I started out to play Van 
Groot and Evers. All went well in the first set, which we 
won easily. Van Groot was very bad. In the second set 
he improved and we just lost it. During the third Van 
Groot improved out of all knowledge and we lost it and 
the match easily! It was not until after the game, to 
the intense amusement of the spectators and ourselves, that 
we learnt that Herr Van Groot was none other than Roper 
Barrett ! 

F. Gorpon Lows 
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MR. BALFOUR 


SURGIT AMARI ALIQUID 


Tue great Lord Chesterfield wrote in August 1766, “The 
joke here is that Mr. Pitt has had a fall upstairs. Every. 
body is puzzled how to account for it. To go into that 
Hospital of Incurables, the House of Lords, is a measure 
so unaccountable that nothing but proof positive would 
make me believe it, but there it is.’ Maltzahn, the Prussian 
Ambassador, reported: ‘“‘ On n’entend que des plaintes, e 
des lamentations de ce que ce grand homme a préféré le titre 
de Comte et Pair au glorieux épithéte, Great Commoner, qu'il 
portait par excellence et qui le rendait si cher ad la nation.” 

In 1874 Mr. Balfour entered the House of Commons 
as Member for the borough of Hertford; save for an 
interval of a few weeks, his life since then has been conse- 
crated to service in that assembly. His long parliamentary 
ascendancy may perplex posterity, as his speeches have 
often perplexed his party, but that he won a supreme 
position by his talents, and maintained it by his character 
and his courage, is the history of the present generation. 
In success Mr. Balfour has never been betrayed into 
exultation. Under stormy stars he has shown a serene 
and lofty temperament, never taking reverses on a tragic 
note—that fatal defect in public affairs. He has always 
touched the humanity of the House of Commons by his 
bearing as a gentleman, and by his inflexible standard of 
fairness and self-control. Without the special gifts of 
administration he has invariably shone in the dexterous 
management of legislative measures, and in the dialectical 
mastery of debate. Called to the post of First Minister 
of the Crown, now twenty years ago, he bore on his shoulders 
the main burden of his Ministry. In the Lobby he had the 
legacy of an ample majority, but in later days his colleagues 
were at a distance from himself in parliamentary authority, 
influence and position, which was alike wide and decisive. 
He found official appointment a bore, and promotions 4 


—- 
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plague. He was the despair of his Whip, and a riddle to 
his party manager. In truth he was not a party man, 
for he could never learn the patois of the Patronage 
Secretary, nor understand the intricacies of intrigue. He 
shuddered when the dates came round for gratifying with 
honours the appetites of his supporters, and was surprised 
that they had to be fed regularly like the caged denizens 
of a menagerie. When he tendered his resignation to the 
late King, after sixteen years of Cabinet service, he was, 
of course, offered the highest distinctions in the gift of 
the Sovereign; but content with the modest privilege of 
the Windsor uniform, he claimed the enjoyment of an 
unaltered name. 

Until a few weeks ago he was Mr. Balfour. For nearly 
fifty years he has been known at home and abroad by this 
simple appellation, and, adorning it with rare qualities 
of mind and character, he has possessed the hearts of his 
countrymen. They thought of him as they thought of 
the august simplicity of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning and Mr. 
Gladstone. Then for a brief spell the acceptance of the 
Garter changed it all, the new prefix of Sir Arthur lament- 
ably suggesting the title of the ambitious Alderman, or 
the first step of the party hack. And now the splendour 
of a coronet with its puissant dignity, which once he regarded 
with a puzzled scorn when it was his to listen to the appeal 
of some aspiring magnate anxious for the enlargement of 
his social opportunities, transforms the long-familiar name. 

Into his motives for accepting ennoblement and a riband 
it would be an impertinence to look. It is enough that 
he has richly earned the good wishes of the nation. But 
the passing of Mr. Balfour, the effacement of the honoured 
and distinguished designation, and the exchange of the 
sober broadcloth of the House of Commons for the scarlet 
robe of a gartered Earl, will long be to the minds of those 
who have admired him most a disappointment and regret. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE DYAK TRIBES 


You have all heard of James Brooke, have you not? The 
boy who was born in a suburb of Benares, and became the 
Rajah of an area of about 7,000 miles square; the dashin 
pioneer, explorer, adventurer, call him what you will, who 
on a certain day entered the mouth of the Sarawak river, 
—a river, mind you, that had not then been marked upon 
the chart—and found a country in which the Malays had 
broken out into revolt. With little else but his cutlass 
and an old, muzzle-loading gun, he put down the rebellion, 
and the people turned to him with one accord and asked 
him to be their king. But all of this was many, many 
years ago, when there were pirates who raided along the 
coast, harassing merchant vessels and carrying on their 
slave trade. And the young Englishman who had entered 
this country on an adventure only, set himself out to sup- 
press these people and rid them of their scourge. At the 
head of the rebels were two men, one a Sukarran chief, 
called Matahari, or “‘ Sun,” and the other by name Bulan, 
or ‘‘ Moon.” James Brooke described them as “‘ fine young 
men as the eye could wish to rest upon; straight, elegant, 
yet strongly made, with the chests and necks and heads 
that might serve for an Apollo.” 

Thirteen years after he became Rajah, he, with some 
men-of-war under the control of Admiral Keppel, gave these 
raiders a lesson they were not likely to forget. It was the 
end of pirating in Sarawak, but not by any means the end 
of head-hunting. The Dyaks still remained—those people 
of tradition and strange jungle laws, the charming, light- 
hearted tribe who live on legends and dreams and super- 
stitions. Up until only a few years ago they were still 
giving trouble, still having their tribal disputes that were 
so sure to end with the taking of each other’s head. 


What is it that lies at the root of all accomplishment | 


and ambition—is it not woman? Does she not lie at 
the root of good and evil, and is it not she who guides men’s 
deeds for better or for worse? Without her men’s animal 
instincts would surely die, and the world would be peopled 
by a soulless race—Arcadian, but useless. 

When an Englishman is in love, what is it that he seeks 
as a talisman to prove it? Does he not go forth with his 
money in his pocket to buy a diamond or a string of pearls? 
So does a Dyak set forth with a sword in his hand to seek a 
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human head. And the daughters of Eve—are they not 
equally satisfied—the one with her jewellery and the other 
with her blackened and charred skull ? 

The Dyaks in Sarawak have in their time been a most 
menacing and head-hunting tribe. They took heads as 
easily and frequently as young boys will creep into an 
orchard and steal apples. They liked the little element 
of danger, the boasting of it afterwards, and, above all, 
the shrill praises of their women. If a young Dyak courted 
a girl and had no heads to his account, it brought great 
shame upon the girl and upon her family, and was as serious 
an offence as a young Englishman offering marriage to a 
girl, with no money in his bank. Whereas, if her lover 
met her swinging a head in either of his hands, the girl 
was entirely satisfied, and the marriage was arranged. 
No inquiry was made as to where these heads had been 
obtained, and I regret to say they were more often female 
than male. The Dyaks are not by any means a courageous 
race, but just a charming, unreliable, humorous tribe. 
Ihave known them to take the heads of women and children 
whilst the men were away working on their farms. 

I will tell you of an incident I know that gives a little 
insight into the strange workings of their minds, and shows 
how difficult it has been to stamp out this head-hunting 
tradition by punishment and laws. 

There was once a young Dyak whose total score of 
heads was one, and this one did not hang, as was the custom, 
from beneath his roof, but lay buried in the jungle soil, 
and this was the reason why. His ancient and doddering 
old father, of whom he was very fond, was about to set forth 
upon an expedition to visit a friendly tribe. The son 
helped him to pack his few belongings, talking cheerfully 
to him the while. Then, quite suddenly, whilst the old man 
was stooping down to tie up his bundles, the young man 
drew his sword and with one blow cut off his father’s head. 
His explanation of the crime was this: ‘‘ My father he is 
very old and frail ; his head would have been taken anyhow. 
Better that one of us, who are of his own blood, should 
take it, than that he should be shamed by falling into the 
hands of our enemies.”’ 

You see by this mixture of loyalty and cruelty how 
hard it must be to judge a pride of race so immeasurable 
that a man can take his own father’s head sooner than 
bring shame upon his house! 

I remember the first time I ever saw one of these heads. 
It was up at a place called Kapit, a little lonely out-station 
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up river, where one of our Government officers lived alone, 
two days away from English habitation. There was g 
small white fort on the side of the river, like a stone that 
had been hurled and caught up in the mud. A garden 
had been planted, with grass slopes and a path bordered 
by hedges of gardenia. A few cows wandered round and 
about the fort with bells upon their necks, and a tame deer, 
a honey bear and a mongoose came down the slopes to 
meet us. It was pretty, but oh, it was infinitely lonely; 
just one European amongst those hundred Dyaks! 

I saw the heads in a room below the fort, a little dingy 
dungeon of a room with a rusty door that creaked upon 
its hinges. From out of the room there came a musty 
smell, not strong, but vaguely nauseating, and round and 
about the walls in bundles there hung the heads. They 
lay upon the floor in grotesque heaps, looking in that dim 
light like a stacking of huge chestnuts. The smooth skulls 
dipped suddenly into blackened eye sockets. In one or 
two cases bits of singed flesh still hung on to the lower 
jaws that were bound in rattan. The Dyaks, whose 
memories are amazing, began to recount whom it was who 
had taken each individual head. They knew the names 
of each man and woman whose grinning skull hung on the 
dungeon walls, in spite of the fact that this had happened 
many, Many years ago. 

Now this was the manner of their custom of head- 
hunting. They took a head, say, in battle or on an expedi- 
tion; then, wrapping it in leaves, they ran to the nearest 
place of concealment, and throughout the night they 
kept a fire burning and smoked the head, after binding the 
jaws round in rattan. They then bore it in triumph to | 
their house, where a great feast was prepared, and in the 
midst of the feast they placed the head, and fed it with 
rice, even going so far as to place a lighted cigarette into 
the gaping mouth. The Dyaks do this in a spirit of intoxi- 
cated mischief. The Kayans mean more by it, and talk 
to the head whilst they feed it, patting the skull gently | 
with their hands and asking it to bring luck upon their 
crops, and success to their tribes. The Dyaks hang 
these heads up in their living rooms; the Kayans more 
often break them up and divide the pieces of skull amongst 
their warriors and their sons. 

The Dyaks are almost ruled by superstition. They 
are closely in touch with spirits or “ Antus,” as they call 
them. All the good and evil that comes to them in their 


lives they lay at the door of these spirits. If they are sick 
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they say “Something has passed,” meaning a spirit has 
passed and inflicted such a malady. Smallpox is spoken 
of as the Raja, the chief spirit. Cholera is the coming 
of a great spirit from the sea to kill and eat them. The 
hunger of these spirits can be appeased, and I have seen 
them solemnly prepare a large plateful of eggs and rice 
that the spirits may devour during the night. 

If a man’s paddy or rice crop is successful, it is some good 
spirit that has bewitched the soil. A man who becomes a 
great chief is credited by his fellows with the succour of 
one of these beings of the mystic world. Days are lucky 
or unlucky. Places are fortunate or cursed. The presence 
of certain birds foretells all sorts of trouble to travellers 
or farmers. The song of some bird will fill them with the 
knowledge and the fear of death. 

Thanks to the efficiency of Sarawak rule and the vigil- 
ance of our Sarawak Government officers, Sarawak is a 
far more law-abiding country than England. The blood 
lust is spoken of but little felt, and these tribes, although 
still uncivilized, have lost to a very large extent their 
practice of taking heads. Sarawak is, I should say, one 
of the few countries where you can walk abroad in safety— 
no beggars, no trippers, no troubles on the track. The 
Dyaks and Kayans really understand the meaning of the 
old-fashioned word “‘ Host,” and they have brought the 
courtesy of entertaining to the very finest art. If I wanted 
to spend a really happy evening I know what I should do. 
I should get into a boat and paddle to the far reaches of 
the river, to these remote places where the people live who 
were once upon a time the terror of the land. And there, 
squatting on the ground, with a plateful of rotten eggs 
before me, I would listen to their native songs and watch 
them dance, whilst over my head, in acknowledgment of 
my presence there, three smooth and shiny skulls would 
hang, with a grin on their gaping mouths. 


SYLVIA OF SARAWAK 


SECRET SOCIETIES IN MODERN POLITIOS 


OF late, especially since the war, a feeling of apprehension 
has been unusually prevalent. This is a natural consequence 
of the great losses and manifold difficulties brought about 
by the war. But the present feeling of unrest goes so far 
beyond what might be expected that many persons are 
tempted to believe it has been artificially provoked. The 
theory is that secret societies have existed for many genera. 
tions whose machinations greatly helped the outbreak of 
former revolutions. Undoubtedly Mrs. Nesta H. Webster, 
in her History of the French Revolution and her more recent 
book, The World Revolution, has helped to raise the question 
whether we are actually in more danger of some cataclysm 
than is usually the case. If so, from what quarter comes 
the danger? Volumes might be written by historians 
attempting to deal with the details. The action of secret 
societies has been far more general than is supposed. Indeed, 
such action has only diminished in modern times, but it 
has not entirely disappeared. At least in those advanced 
and democratic countries where full liberty of speech and 
of the Press exists, we had hoped secret societies were now 
considered worse than useless. It is, however, an un- 
doubted fact that secret societies still exist, even in the 
freest countries. According to what organizations we qualify 
as secret societies they are not very important; or, on 
the contrary, they are of extreme importance. For instance, 
do we include as secret societies the Jesuits and the Free- 
masons? If so, they are not only important, but at times 
leading factors in the world’s politics. Of this there is 
very conclusive and recent evidence. 

Of course, in such an enumeration I do not include the 
British*and modern edition of a great secret fraternity 
formed to serve as a haven in all countries for the persecuted 
enemies of the Throne and the Altar. To-day, the British 
Freemasons stand outside of the movement altogether. 
Freemasonry in England has become a very respectable 
institution ; its chief purpose seems to be to promote 
brotherly feelings, conviviality, mutual help among its 
members; it has established some admirable charities. 
Its members are loyal subjects to the Crown, and respect- 
fully tolerant towards all creeds. They do not, as on the 
Continent, meet to study and discuss theological, philo- 
sophical, metaphysical or political problems, nor take, as 
Freemasons, an active part in party politics. 
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On the Continent, on the contrary, anyone acquainted 
with the inner meaning of the Dreyfus case must be well 
aware that it was a great duel between the two principal 
and rival secret societies, the Jesuits and the Freemasons. 
Poor Dreyfus had no more to do with the case than the 
Cloth Hall at Ypres or the Cathedral at Rheims had to 
do with the recent war; only they happened to be in the 
line of fire, so, like Dreyfus, they got badly knocked about. 
On September 4, 1870, largely with the help of Free- 
masons, the Second Empire was overthrown, but the Jesuits 
who had helped Prince Louis Buonaparte to betray the 
Republic, remained. Now that the Republic was restored, 
the Jesuits made it their first object to capture the educa- 
tional machinery; and, by placing their pupils on the 
General Staff of the Army, controlled the Government. 
But Dreyfus broke through this charmed circle, forced 
his way on to the General Staff, and thus threatened the 
Jesuit monopoly of the high military command. It was 
necessary to make an example of him, and the disreputable 
Papal Zouave Esterhazy was engaged to forge the bordereau 
which sent Dreyfus to the Devil’s Island. In all France 
there was but one organization capable of coping with the 
Jesuits, the Freemasons; and it was not till they had 
shattered the Jesuits’ conspiracy of 1894 that the Republic 
proclaimed in 1870 really became its own master. It could 
always be held in check by the Jesuit control of the Army. 
In the face of such dramatic historical and recent facts, 
it is impossible to deny the importance of secret societies. 
More recently, the Young Turk movement organized at 
Salonica; the Carbonari and the Portuguese Revolutions ; 
and, of still greater importance, the World War itself was 
extensively prepared by secret societies. 

The World War, however, is so vast a subject that it 
becomes the sort of case where the secrecy of secret societies 
is apt to break down. Unfortunately, the disclosures made 
take time to leak out and often come too late. Thus, for 
some years before the war, it was well known that many 
prominent Freemasons, and indeed Freemasons generally, 
were in favour of reducing the term of military service in 
France from three to two years. But it was not known, 
or at least not so well known, that German Freemasons 
had deliberately implanted themselves in France for propa- 
ganda purposes. The first German lodge in Paris was 
called the ‘‘ Concordia,” the second the “ Goethe.” Their 
members were most eager to invite and entertain as many 
French fellow-masons as they could induce to visit these 
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German lodges. On such occasions the German made 
every effort to impress on their French “ brothers” that 
former enmity was quite forgotten, no cause of quarrel 
had survived, and France and Germany had every interest 
to maintain their very profitable and friendly relations, 


Besides, universal brotherhood was the basic principle of | 


the masonic brotherhood. In Germany, Freemasonry was 
so widespread, these peaceful convictions were so deeply 
engrained, that, even if a few militarists and imperialists 
still existed, they would never have the power to bring 
about another war. The French could rely on their German 
brother-masons; they were quite strong enough to check 
any warlike tendency on the part of the German Government, 
Thus leading French statesmen, who were members of 
influential masonic lodges, began to believe that the chance 
of war was remote, and that they could safely reduce the 
term of military service in the French Army. 

Nor was it in France alone that these German masonic 
activities were shown. It was specially easy for them to 
influence the Freemasons of the German-speaking Cantons 
of Switzerland. Some twenty years before the war, the 
Grand Master of the Swiss Freemasons was won over, and 
devoted himself most ardently to the cause of reconciliation 
between France and Germany. He was never weary of 
seeking opportunities of bringing French and German 
Freemasons together, and many such friendly gatherings 
have been held under Swiss auspices. But the Germans 
made one miscalculation. They never perceived that the 
Swiss were perfectly honourable men, actuated by the best 
of motives. When, however, the Swiss realized that instead 
of promoting the cause of peace, they had actually and 
effectively helped the Germans to prepare for war, their 
kindly disposition changed into extreme wrath. They at 
once smote the German Freemasons hip and thigh. Of 
their virulence we find ample evidence in the official organ 
of Swiss Freemasonry. The echoes of this storm reached 
even the “ profane’ Press, and some details were published 
in Le Temps of January or February 1915. 

Here, then, is a clear case of a world-wide secret society 
which has been successfully utilized for military and political 
purposes. But what is more menacing is the fact that 
this influence has been exercised in a manner that is antag: 
onistic to the main purpose of the society itself. Taking 
Freemasonry to be an international association having for 
its purpose mutual help, brotherhood and peace, it is not 
likely that the vast majority of Freemasons would have 
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approved Germany’s military preparations and attempt 
to invade and conquer other countries. Yet Freemasonry 
was so worked and wire-pulled that it did facilitate the 
acceptance by the French Legislature of the Bill for the 
reduction of military service from three to two years. But 
for this law, France would have been better prepared to 
meet the shock of the German invasion; particularly as 
it followed so promptly when the reduction of military 
service was effected. 

Important as the action of the German Freemasons 
may seem in itself, it assumes a double significance when 
we realize that the German Social Democrats comported 
themselves in exactly the same manner. Of course, it 
may be urged that the German Social Democratic Party 
is not a secret society: but it was a secret society; and 
one of the most powerful and successful secret societies of 
Europe. When Bismarck passed his Anti-Socialist Law, 
the Party had to resolve itself into a secret society; and 
what a secret society! Even Bismarck himself, with all 
his agents, his police, his provocating agents, the resources 
of the Government, the services of enthusiastic admirers, 
could not penetrate the secret organization the Socialists 
had built up, and was finally compelled to withdraw his 
anti-Socialist Law. Thus a secret society defeated Bismarck 
himself ; and, in the face of such a startling fact, who can 
say secret societies are of no importance in practical politics ? 
Then again, though the German Social Democratic Party 
is no longer a secret society, how many secret organizations 
still remain concealed within the folds of the Party. And 
how many members of these inner groups are also Free- 
masons? In any case, the German Social Democrats 
said just what the German Freemasons had been saying, 
the only difference being that the Socialist placarded what 
they said. In January 1913, a joint French and German 
Socialist peace manifesto was posted on the walls and 
hoardings of Paris. It was signed by all the Socialist 
Members of the Reichstag who, on the following 4th of 
August 1914, voted all the war credits. At about the 
same time, Scheidemann delivered a speech at a great 
meeting held in Paris, and said if anyone now talked of 
war between Germany and France he was only fit for 
a lunatic asylum; yet, of all the leading Social Democrats 
of Germany, he was one of the most active in promoting 
the war against France. 

The greatest argument of all repeated in all parts of 
the world, but especially in France and England, was that 
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war had become unthinkable. How could war occur when 
one out of every three German soldiers was a Social Democrat? 
Like the Freemason, the Socialist would take every step 
necessary to prevent war. Thus, with this double assurance, 
from the Freemasons and the Socialists alike, France began 
to relax her military preparations. It may again be said 
that the Socialists were not at that time members of 
a secret society; but if an open, publicly proclaimed 
policy receives the hidden support of secret organizations 
these two forces united become the more powerful the 
better their collaboration is concealed. Manifestations that 
seem spontaneous, are more impressive than those which 
were obviously pre-arranged. A powerful society, like 
a large battleship, represents a force that must be considered, 
but it needs to be surrounded by many small craft, and 
more particularly by submarines. What is so marvellous 
and so threatening at the present moment is the obvious 
co-ordination of numerous secret societies. They are 
invisible, yet they move with perfect discipline, and in the 
same direction. Should the ordinary man in the street, 
guided by the dictates of practical common sense, chance 
to hear something about one of these secret societies, he 
would probably consider the members as an insignificant 
group of amiable cranks. Yet a closer investigation would 
show that under a great variety of creeds, programmes, 
supposed mysteries and marvels there was the same current 
running, the same direction imparted. So striking does 
this appear to those who are able to penetrate under the 
surface, that recently I felt bound to go over to Paris, 
so as to consult experts who have studied the actions of 
secret societies for many years, and we had several earnest 
consultations. Naturally, only very few were present. 
We belonged to various nationalities or races, had been 
brought up in different creeds and leaned towards rival 
political parties. Yet we unanimously agreed in our principal 
and in our most practical conclusions. Taking the history 
of secret societies such as we knew it, and our joint knowledge 
was very extensive, we agreed that, in a perfectly free 
society, a secret society was not needed and could easily 
be converted into a snare. It was the nation or group who 
was the most perverse and the most unscrupulous, that 
best succeeds in utilizing secret societies. 

The world revolution, however, is the great practical 
question of the moment. The Bolshevists, in any case, 
loudly proclaim their intention of bringing it about, and 
it does seem as if there were subterranean powers at work. 
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But can secret societies make a revolution? The answer 
depends on the meaning attached to the word revolution. 
Some special, exceptional events may produce a general 
outburst of feeling; secret societies may help to weld 
together this feeling and direct it against some particular 

int. Thus a dynasty or a government may be overthrown, 
or some ghastly hunger riots produced. But is that a 
revolution ? Can an earthquake be qualified as a revolu- 
tion? Surely, revolution means revolving, suddenly or 
gradually, from one state to another state of being. It is 
essentially a constructive work, and no one would join 
in a revolution if it was not an attempt to construct some- 
thing better than what already exists. This is just where 
secret societies collapse. The members may agree among 
themselves as to the object in view, their motives and aims, 
still they would inevitably fall out in selecting the tactics 
to be observed, the means of action, and the leaders to 
be chosen. It is always much easier to agree as to what 
should be done than to know how to do it. To lead or 
start a victorious attack is comparatively easy; to keep 
the victorious force together after the battle is almost 
impossible. What a disciplined army may do, a hetero- 
geneous assembly of small and large, secret and public, but 
voluntary associates could never accomplish. The cord 
that would bind them together has not been found. The 
work such movements have done is in the main destructive 
and not constructive. But if, nevertheless, such a cord 
did exist, the only material known at present with which 
it could be made is either religious fanaticism or racial 
and patriotic fanaticism. Even then, it would only serve 
for destruction; it would disintegrate when used for 
constructive purposes. 

Thus the question is narrowed down to this: Having 
put aside the possibility of attempting a constructive 
revolution through the action of secret societies, is there 
a secret organization in existence that would be contented 
with merely a destructive revolution, and has that organiza- 
tion the necessary power? Obviously, the organization 
and the power have both clearly manifested their presence 
during the last few years. In every country the banner of 
destruction and disorder has been raised, but how rarely 
do we see any attempt to construct something new and 
better than what existed before. M. Paul Milioukoff, in 
August 1920, pointed out with what unanimity throughout 
Europe all Labour and Socialist movements were showing 
their teeth. Even in England “such moderate men as 
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Clynes and Thomas were led to make revolutionary speeches,” 
Then, with equal discipline, when the great coup failed and 
the Bolshevists did not succeed in capturing Warsaw, the 
British, like all the other Labour and Socialist bodies through- 
out the world, at once drew in their horns. What secret 
organization kept all these nations so well in step? Paul 
Milioukoff was among the first to point out how wonderfull 
this was managed; and now we read of the desperate 
attempt, only recently made, to assassinate him. 

These and hundreds of other similar facts open out a 
vast field of inquiry, and are the subject of many doubts, 
Numerous volumes have been written and could now, 
with even greater advantage, be published on the past 
and present action of secret societies. For the moment, 
it must suffice to say that to-day one power and one power 
alone holds the necessary cord to bind together all public 
and secret organizations fanatically devoted to the worship 
of their Fatherland, and that power is Germany. Fruitless, 
destructive revolution occurring among the Allies can only 
be of service to Germany. That the Germans think destruc- 
tion useful to their country is proved by the widespread, 
heartless, useless destruction they wrought when they were 
in Belgium and France. By helping the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion the Germans have ruined Russia. Would it not be 
equally advantageous to them to ruin the French and the 
British, or in any case, to so weaken the Allies as to render 
it impossible for them to enforce the due execution of the 
Versailles Treaty ? 

The Prussians, and then all the Germans, ever since 
1848, when first taught by Stieber, have been working 
underground with great advantage to themselves. It is 
a question whether their secret political, not only military, 
but their political and social secret service has not con- 
tributed more to their victories than all their military 
training and preparations. In any case, it was no military 
action that disarmed Russia. It was the 70,000,000 gold 
marks given by the German military service to Lenin and 
his Bolshevist colleagues that put an end to Russia’s resist- 
ance. But how many years of previous silent preparation 
had there been within Russia itself, just as there is to-day 
in France and England? Then, for this underground work, 
how very useful are all the little secret societies, whatever 
may be their ostensible purpose. How many crystal gazers 
or mediums have conveyed pro-German messages from the 
supposed spirits of the dead? How many teachers of the 
mysteries are there in London to-day who could be traced 
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to a German origin? We are surprised that so many 


/ gnti-French and pro-German arguments are passed on 


from one to another. The secret agent, the secret society, 
and worse, far worse, their innumerable stupid, blind dupes 
so abound on all sides that Englishmen are beginning to 
abandon some of their best traditions and are forgetting 
what they owe to their best allies. Of course, it is Germany 
that is seeking to estrange England from France; that is 
encouraging every sort of labour trouble, every riotous 
manifestation of impatience; and it is the secret societies 
that are the safest medium for putting into circulation 
this nefarious doctrine of discontent. But the greatest, 
the most experienced, the most disciplined and the ablest 
secret society of all is that which Stieber began to organize 
in 1848, whose teaching has been carefully preserved, and 
which to-day is still striving to mould the destinies of 
Europe. 


ADOLPHE SMITH 


THE TERRITORIAL CADET FORCE 


THERE is a quite substantial War Office publication named 


The Cadet List (similar in arrangement to its official prototype 
The Army List), which contains particulars of 952 cadet 
units, having an aggregate numerical strength of 119,000 
inclusive of all ranks in the year 1921, and the names of 
5,752 voluntary and public-spirited but little known workers, 
who do good by stealth in the capacity of cadet officers, 
Neither Whitaker nor Hazell has anything to say about this 
large organization, though they mention the Church Lads’ 
Brigade, which belongs to it, and the Boys’ Brigade, which 


in part belongs to it; and the average citizen will tell | 


you that he knows the Scouts, and both the Brigades 
afore-mentioned, but the Territorial Cadet Force—what, 
exactly, is it? Indeed, he may well ask, for this modest 
but extensive army of boys has what may be termed a 
dual personality, and provides one of the definite minor 
social and political problems of the day. 

The Cadets were not called into being, like the Scouts, 
by an organizer with a definite aim ; the units accumulated 
gradually, here and there, under the auspices of the Territorial 
Force, until the war glamour, when it came, gave a tremendous 
impetus to the movement: but khaki is now at a discount, 
money is scarce, and the force is, in places, already showing 
a tendency to disintegrate as gradually as it first began to 

TOW. 
, The regulations which govern the Cadet Force may be 
summarized in a paragraph. The War Office formerly 
defined a cadet unit as “. . . a body of lads formed for the 
purpose of receiving instruction of a military nature.” This 
has been significantly altered to “. . . a body of lads formed 
for the purpose of receiving instruction and physical training 
as a unit recognized by the Army Council. The object of 
training lads is to develop in them the principles of good 
citizenship.” Units which apply for and receive official 
recognition are administered by Territorial Army County 
Associations (who receive ls. per cadet per annum for 
administrative purposes), but are not subject to military 
law. They are eligible for an annual Government grant 
of 5s. per qualified cadet of from 12 to 18 years of age, 
and also, ‘“‘ whenever the exigencies of the service permit,” 
for certain privileges, including attendance at military 
ceremonial parades, use of drill halls, and free issues of 
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camp equipment on payment of the cost of carriage both 
ways. Expenditure on cadet units out of public money 
is limited to the grants referred to; save that, if they 
elect to do so, Education Authorities may legally give 
financial assistance under Section 17 of the Education Act 
of 1918, but this power is rarely exercised. Military dress is 
not obligatory; units may, if they wish, be “ affiliated ”’ 
to Territorial Army units; cadet commissions are granted 
by the Lords Lieutenant of counties; and training is largely 
by games and competitions. 

The units in a representative county may be divided into 
four categories: Church, school, industrial welfare, and 
unattached. The third of these is less known than the 
first and second, and consists of units recruited from the 
boy-workers in factories, shipyards, and other concerns, 
and officered by the Welfare Supervisor and (or) other 
officials of the undertaking. Church, school, and welfare 
corps, being in the nature of off-shoots from larger and 
older institutions, have more stability and are usually more 
efficient than units in the unattached class; but the latter, 
recruited as they are from among the urchins of the streets, 
lads who in many cases are out of the reach of any other 
beneficent organization, carry on amid continual difficulties 
work of great national importance. 

Take the typical instance of a cadet battalion which 
bears the name of a famous regiment and exists in a large 
industrial city. ‘The officers include two solicitors, two 
schoolmasters, one medical practitioner, and a number of 
business men: several served worthily in the forces during 
the war. The cadets are mostly apprentices to various 
trades, or errand boys, and are formed into companies which 
correspond with the respective industrial residential districts 
of the city. One company parades in the drill hall of the 
local territorial battalion, to which the unit is affiliated ; 
the others in elementary schoolrooms, for the use of which— 
be it noted—the Education Committee make a charge. 
Company parades are held once or twice weekly all the 
year round, and in the summer the unit goes into camp for 
one week, and also for occasional week-ends. Local 
ceremonial occasions, and now and then a church service, 
are attended by the whole battalion, with its bugle band 
much in evidence. The work includes physical training, 
boxing, lectures, miniature rifle practice (in the drill hall), 
ambulance classes, and participation in various national 
and local competitions. Likely lads are made cadet N.C.O.’s, 
and are trained in leadership. The social side of the move- 
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ment takes the form of concerts and company clubs, and 
of course there are football teams organized by the boys 
themselves. It is a heartening thing to pass on a winter 
night from some dingy street into a gas-lit company head. 
quarters, there to find an esprit de corps, a spirit of common 
service, that is the working boy’s best available alternative 
to the atmosphere of the great public schools. 

Difficulties abound. The principal characteristic of any 
such voluntary organization among boys is its fluid nature, 
Without constant attention it evaporates. These boys 
are only boys, and are not legally tied to continue their 
membership for any stated period ; therefore, to keep them, 
their officers must be men of character and _ personality, 
continually devising novelties, varying the training, keeping 
up the interest. The services of more such men can only 
be obtained by the movement being given greater public 
prominence and better status. This is a matter of administra- 
tion, to which I shall refer. But money is the greatest 
need. The glamour of a uniform is indispensable. Many 
companies could double or treble their numerical strength 
in a few weeks if they had sufficient uniforms for the new 
recruits. 

The three chief heads under which expenditure is incurred 
in a cadet unit are (1) clothing and equipment, (2) camps, 


and (3) administration. These charges vary in different | 


classes of unit and in different parts of the country, but 
the total necessary expense may be moderately and approxi- 
mately estimated at £3 per cadet per annum. Against this 
the Government provides the unit with 5s. per cadet per 
annum, and a sum which may be taken as seldom more 
than 15s. per annum (but often much less) is subscribed by 
the lad himself. It is a wholesome thing that the poorest 
boy should pay something, if only one penny per week, 
towards the cost of an organization which he joins because 
he wants to, and which exists for his benefit. The poorer 
the class of boy for which a unit caters, the greater conse- 
quently is the social value of the work of the unit, but the 
greater also is that unit’s dependence upon public generosity. 
The three-to-one excess of expenditure over income, which 
I have indicated, is either made good by public benevolence 
or the unit is obliged first to curtail, then to suspend its 
activities, and eventually to disband. As a result, no doubt, 
of the present depression in trade, the Cadet Force generally 
is more financially embarrassed than ever before, and units 
everywhere are, in fact, struggling for existence. 

The present position of the movement is decidedly 
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anomalous. Presumably to placate the anti-militaristic 
feeling which exists in the country, the War Office has, 
during the last year, tended more and more to regard the 
force as Civilian rather than military, ‘the aim being to 
make the lads good citizens rather than to train them 
as soldiers ;”’ but at the same time the small capitation 
grants are derived from funds voted by Parliament for 
military purposes. The Territorial Associations are admir- 
able bodies for the purpose of administration, and they 
govern the cadets with much knowledge and sympathy, 
but so long as their hands are tied by the smallness of their 
administration grant (one shilling per cadet) so long will 
they continue to regard the force as a kind of side-line or 
after-thought. They can defray certain incidental expenses, 
that is all. The appointment, for example, of one organizing 
officer in each county for cadet duties is out of the question 
on the present basis. That hand of the State is stretched 
forth practically empty to the young, but not so the other, 
for the Education Authorities are all the while spending 
money on juvenile play-centres, including remuneration 
to officials ; and the two hands are not working in harmony. 

Having due regard to the present state of the public 
purse, is the Cadet movement worth while? If it is, the 
next question becomes one of policy and finance. If these 
lads are enrolled for reasons or purposes that are even 
indirectly military, the War Office should adopt them more 
whole-heartedly. If they are really not military, the War 
Office might hand them over to another department— 
the Home Office, Ministry of Health, or Board of Education. 
Or, better still, to a quite small joint board or committee 
consisting of a representative from each of the four depart- 
ments mentioned, and perhaps one from the Labour Ministry 
also. Whether essentially military or civilian, or both, 
there can be no doubt that the units achieve results which 
are among the objects for the attainment of which those 
five departments exist and spend public money. On the 
other hand, if Government control, and the money which 
accompanies it, were withdrawn entirely, the two Church 
brigades, great religious missions to the young as they are, 
would struggle on and, I believe, survive. The industrial 
welfare and school units might, in some cases, continue, 
but a very large proportion of the cadet battalions pure 
and simple, whose recruiting is unrestricted and who with 
the beating of drums gather the potential Bolsheviks from 
street corners, would come to an early end. As I have 
endeavoured to show, many are already in a sore plight. 
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The key word of reform in this matter is Co-ordination, 
Much has already been achieved in this respect, for the 
force includes a catholic assortment of units as we have 
seen. But more is needed: co-ordination of Government 
departments in administration, and co-ordination—here 
the subject expands—of every kind of voluntary organiza- 
tion working among the young. One wonders whether it 
will be left to the Labour Party, when it governs, to realize 
the full importance of modelling while the clay is plastic, 

The elementary schools do much, but they are placed 
at a certain disadvantage in comparison with voluntary 
organizations when character training is the object; for a 
boy goes to school because he has to, but he joins one of 
the voluntary organizations because he wants to; and 
discipline as part of a game is welcome where it would be 
irksome as part of a task. We have had a disarmament 
conference, we will scrap warships, we hate war; but 
boys the world over will still make wooden swords, and 
will play at soldiers so long as the history primers are 
schedules of famous fights, so long as a boy has the ardent 
nature of a boy. This martial and masculine spirit of 
play is a fundamental fact; neglect will not diminish it; 
coercion will not abolish it; but it can be made the vehicle 
for the formation of character which will endure when the 
glamour of the wooden sword has long passed on to a second 
or a third generation. 

HERBERT WAUGH 


INTELLIGENTSIA 


SomE years ago Cardinal Newman, speaking presumably 
from “‘ inside ’”’ information, told his numerous admirers that 
“intellect as exercised in the world”’ was only “a fruit of 
the Fall, and not known in paradise or heaven.” * It is 
also, aS he said and as we all know, “at the utmost but 
tolerated by the Church” and barely compatible with the 
regenerate mind. Judging from the fruits of our modern 
“intellectual? movement in the world of to-day, the 
proscription of highbrow activity in the celestial regions 
must be regarded as a salutary measure, and one eminently 
calculated to promote order and harmony among the in- 
habitants. During the stormy times through which we 
have recently been passing a strange epidemic of illusions 
seized hold of numerous cultured persons. They were caught 
up in a whirlwind of imaginative idealism, and shaken like 
reeds in the wind by a veritable tempest of irrational 
optimism. They lived in cloud-cuckoo-land and saw things, 
not as they were, but as they wanted them to be. Even now, 
as Mr. Middleton Murry tells us in that extremely interesting 
book, The Evolution of an Intellectual,} men brood and brood 
over their sufferings and wrongs (these last in some cases 
largely imaginary) and “over a pale and fevered few the 
curse of understanding hangs like a thundercloud that will 
never move so long as they live.” From all this it may be 
inferred that a superior mind is not always an unmixed 
blessing, even to its owner, and that the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge is apt to be poisonous to some persons: to the 
rulers of mankind the exercise of the mundane intellect has 
certainly proved a continual source of anxiety. 

The evolution of the “intellectual ”’ is a highbrow topic 
which I can only lightly dwell upon here. I am more 
concerned with the present-day manifestations of his 
mentality, which, be it observed, is wholly different from that 
of the ordinary intellectual man. The latter seeks, not only 
to develop his mind and personality, but to improve his 
workaday capacity. He views life as a battle with ignorance, 
sloth, prejudice, and other reactionary forces, and has fairly 
clear-cut ideas as to what ought, and can, be done to make 
things better. He recognizes his limitations, the essentially 
finite character of his thought, but always makes action of 


* Parochial and Plain Sermons, v. 112. 
+ Mr. Richard Cobden Sanderson, 7s. 6d. net. 
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a reasonable kind the goal of his thinking. He never loses 
touch with actuality, knowing full well that theories, if they 
are to prove fruitful, must bear some relation to the hard 
facts of life. The ‘‘ intellectual,” on the other hand, is in 
most cases a dreamer who prides himself more on his imagina- 
tion and intuitive faculties than his intellect. He ig 
essentially a visionary—I use the word in no depreciatory 
or invidious sense—whose eye is fixed on the big, far-off 
things, while the near things, from their very nearness, are 
apt to escape his observation. He is also prone to forget 
that sterility is the fate of the over-introspective, and that 
the worth of a visionary depends entirely upon the correct- 
ness of his vision. If this is faulty, his reveries will be of 
no value to mankind; contact with solid facts will have the 
same effect on them that the early morning light has upon 
ghosts: they will fade away into nothingness. 

There is also an intellectual of an aggravated type—the 
‘‘ barren intellectual,” I believe they call him on the Continent 
—in whom these defects of vision are so pronounced as to 
destroy utterly his claim to be a teacher of mankind. Russia 
is supposed to be his chosen home, but every country in the 
West knows him too. Life for him is one long inquiry, an 
interminable discussion in which the subject matter is ill- 
defined, and no conclusion ever reached. It is agreed that 
there is to be universal peace and brotherhood on earth, and 
Utopia for the million, but how these desirable goals are to 
be reached we are never informed. He is filled with the wind 
of high doctrine, stuffed with half-baked ideas and ’isms 
and ’ologies galore, as a fowl is stuffed with chicken-food, 
and aflame with a flabby philanthropy that would do big 
things but shrinks from the encounter with realities. As 
we read his cloudy and erudite disquisitions on things in 
general, we have a vague impression that he is trying to apply 
the nebular hypothesis to the affairs of everyday life, and 
we wonder what made him so awfully clever. Fifty years 
ago the rebel in art and literature might at least hope to 
achieve singularity. Nowadays he merely finds himself 
enrolled among the commonplace: the thinker or artist 
of conservative tendencies has in these times the better 
claim to originality of view. That an opinion is the opinion 
of ordinary people is for this intellectual a sufficient reason 
for its rejection, and we are given the catchwords and shibbo- 
leths of modernity, together with songs of hate against what- 
ever is established and of good repute. ‘‘ Realism”? is in 
the ascendant, but is doing its best to reduce reality to pulp, 
while its attempts to horrify us only provoke a smile; to 
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shock his grandmother may possibly be a profitable and 
useful occupation for a youthful essayist, but the time comes 
—has, I think, already come—when the old lady refuses to 
be shocked any longer, and the essayist’s efforts are rendered 
superfluous. 

Knowledge may come to a man of this type, but wisdom 
halts on the way. A slave of abstractions, he spends his 
time in building up an artificial personality and in maintaining 
impossible theories of human relations. He is combative 
by nature, but would much rather fight the neighbour next 
door who disagrees with his dogmas than the enemies of 
hiscountry. His conscience may forbid him to risk his skin in 
the trenches, but he does not scruple to take the job of the 
man who is sacrificing himself for the nation. National 
disaster, national shame, are nothing to him. Indeed, it 
was imputed as a merit to the Russian shirker by certain 
intellectuals that he evinced a “healthy, instinctive desire 
to survive,” while scorning the foolish patriots who “‘ com- 
mitted suicide enthusiastically ’’ in the Flanders mud. 

Even in the higher ranks of our British intelligentsia this 
lack of true “‘ braininess ”’ and vision has been sadly apparent 
during recent years. The intellectual prides himself on his 
culture, and thanks heaven he is not as those other narrow- 
minded fellows are. He claims to be the possessor of superior 
vision, of an idealistic faculty which enables him to see 
things as they really are; his keen eye penetrates to the 
kernel, while the plain man, with his myopic gaze, sees only 
the husk. Mr. Murry describes the “plain man” as one 
“who is a thoroughly unpleasant mixture of stupidity, vanity, 
hypocrisy and complicated inhibitions,” and it is not for 
me to say that Mr. Murry is wrong. But unfortunately the 
large mass of humanity consists, and always will consist, 
of plain men rather than of intellectuals. The kingdom 
of the mind, as Mr. Murry points out, is as yet but a small 
kingdom: many are called to it, but only a few are fitted 
to enter therein. The plain man, therefore, has come to 
stay; and we shall all (Mr. Murry included) have to make 
the best of him. It was because the intellectual failed to 
recognize these obvious facts, and ‘‘ had a singular capacity 
for belief ’’ that all men were like himself, that his forecasts 
so often went sadly astray. Moreover, the plain man, or 
“sluggish soul,” is fairly entitled to submit his judgments, 
as against the judgments of the men who despise him, to 
what Fleet Street calls ‘‘ the acid test’ of experience, and 
to claim a verdict in accordance with the facts. And the 
facts are that ten years ago our intellectuals demonstrated 
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vith faultless logic, and in irreproachable English, that 
Germany had no intention of making war. Lord Roberts, 
a plain blunt soldier, lacked the dialectical acumen and 
literary finish of his opponents; but he proved right and 
they proved wrong. When the crash came, and the fallibility 
of their judgment was manifested, they learned neither 
humility nor wisdom, but still went on instructing us in 
the way we should go, and did their utmost to make us lose 
the war. The dlluminati further saluted the revolution in 
Russia as heralding the moral and material resurrection of 
that country ; and they also assured us that, if only England 
would yield to the voice of faction in Ireland, peace would 
ensue. The plain man shook his head dubiously when these 
soothing propositions were made, and he now has the meagre 
satisfaction of seeing Russians and Irishmen respectively 
tearing one another to pieces—all in the name of liberty and 
culture, or religion. Such a shattering of unfounded hopes 
is a subject for laughter and for tears. 

For some years past our British intelligentsia has been 
busy discovering spiritual affinities between itself and 
Slavdom: it has “ gone nap” (so to speak) on Russia and 
her possibilities, and staked its last shilling on the credit of 
the Muscovite. Never was illusion more complete, or high 
expectation more cruelly falsified. The chief characteristics 
of the Russian intellectual appear to be an intense self: 
complacency and an all-devouring egoism ; but his brethren 
in the West have accepted without question his lofty estimate 
of himself and his fellow-countrymen, and taken them at 
their own valuation. Tolstoi, the greatest of their idealists, 
told us that “the Christian understanding of life manifests 
itself among the Russian people in a way peculiar to them 
alone.” Dostoievsky, an intellectual of the more epileptic 
type, warned the doctrinaires of the effete West that their 
Europe was on the eve of ruin, but that his country would 
‘*reveal to the world her own Russian Christ ”’; other thinkers 
among his compatriots assured us that they were inspired 
‘ prophets of the age and universe,” and that Russia alone 
could regenerate the world. And to our English intellectuals, 
as we learned recently from one of their number, “ the 
spiritual leadership of Russia comes like a fresh wind from the 
sea’: she has burst into our presence as “ an inspired child 
with undazzled vision and trailing clouds of glory.” Mr. 
H. G. Wells spent a fortnight in Russia (or was it fifteen 
days ?) and told us all about it in a book. He is a less 
whole-hearted admirer of the Bolsheviks than some of his 
brother intellectuals, but his sympathy with the Communist 
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experiment and its distinguished authors is unmistakable. 
Mr. Murry says that “‘ the Russians have much to teach us,”’ 
and that we should do well to learn of them, because “in 
Russia the things of the spirit are held in honour above all 
others.” The Russians, in his opinion, love humanity and 
idolize altruism: but unfortunately, like some other people 
who ‘“‘live by enunciating absolute truths,” they do not 
hesitate to knout us or put us in irons if our conceptions 
differ from theirs. A writer on ‘‘ Russia and Humanity ” in 
the Fortnighty Review for October 1917 bids us admire the 
Russian ‘‘ spirit of meekness and holiness and humanity,” 
its ‘“unconquerable might and transcendental beauty ”’ ; 
as well as “‘ the honest liberty-loving countenance” of the 
delightful people whose “aim is the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number,” and who “treat all men” (“all 
men” is good) “‘ with freedom, tolerance, and understanding.” 
All this, be it noted, is done ‘‘in a warm-hearted, natural 
manner.” Foreigners in Russia, as well as the moujiks, 
who are acquainted with the Bolsheviks and their methods 
(and the insides of their prisons) will doubtless appreciate 
these encomiums on “the natural and Christian qualities ”’ 
of the Muscovite which have lately, as we learn, ‘ shone 
forth with peculiar brilliance.”’ ‘‘ Now,’ (1917) cries our 
author in a burst of lyrical fervour, “‘the Russian soul, 
imprisoned and obscured, is about to manifest itself in all 
its glory and power,” and to “apply the ideal of brother- 
hood,” which it had long entertained. British morality 
“is but a faded morality compared with Russian,” and “a 
veritable cataclysm’’ awaits us if we do not alter the 
“immoral structure of our political economy ”’ in accordance 
with the notions of imaginative Muscovy. 

The Christian spirit, the essential meekness and gentle- 
ness, of the Russian revolutionaries have now been on view 
for some years, so that all people may sce it and admire. 
Those inspired children, Lenin and Trotzky, and their con- 
federates, have come into their kingdom, with their un- 
dazzled vision and trailing clouds of glory, to set up the reign 
of universal peace, freedom and toleration. It may be 
urged that the barbarities which have indelibly stained the 
name of Russia are the work of the Government, not of the 
people ; but when we complain of the Bolsheviks’ savagery, 
our English highbrows retort that they were no worse than 
their opponents, the Whites; so the lust of blood does not 
appear to be confined to any one party or class. Having 
made the revolution, the people cannot escape all responsi- 
bility for the actions of their present rulers, while the saying 
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that every nation gets the government it deserves is as true 
to-day as ever it was. There is no proof that the majority 
in Russia do not acquiesce in the rule of the Soviet, even 
though they may not approve of all its actions. The facts 
rather point the other way. The constant defection from 
the ranks of the counter-revolutionaries was the main cause 
of their failure. We all know that there are thousands of 
high-minded Russians who are thoroughly ashamed of what 
is being done in their country, and disgusted at the “ blood- 
stained baboonery ” of the fanatics who are ruining her; 
but the Russian peasantry are an ignorant, credulous, and 
superstitiously religious race, and all history shows that men 
of this type can be intensely cruel. 

Bolshevism, as a matter of fact, is a species of inverted 
ecclesiasticism. It has been described as an intolerant 
fighting creed, a religion rather than a polity. It is a 
** spiritual force’? more than a mere political movement for 
social regeneration ; and the faith, or superstitution, which 
it embraces must be imposed, whenever necessary, on all 
and sundry by the exercise of violence. Theology fights 
over terminology and names and formulas; it racks and 
slays (when it gets the chance) the heretics who dispute the 
dogmas upon which its power rests. The high-priests of 
intelligentsia in Russia do exactly the same. It was the 
opinion of Statius that fear was the original creator of the 
heathen gods*; and fear and hatred of an unreasonable 
kind must be reckoned among the principal bulwarks of 
Communist and clerical domination. The two enemies 
of civilization, as the Dean of St. Paul’s has reminded us, 
are the Bolshevik and the Ultramontane ; and the pair have 
much in common. Absolutist cleric and Bolshevik despot 
breathe the same moral atmosphere of ferocity and repression ; 
both are cruel beyond the average cruelty of a rather merci- 
less world. ‘‘ In Russia,” as Chicherin told the Archbishop 
of Genoa the other day, “all religions are entirely free” ; 
but that did not prevent the topsy-turvy fanatics of 
Communism from burning ikons, defiling sacred buildings, 
killing and otherwise maltreating hundreds of unfortunate 
priests and monks and bishops. 

Communist, no less than Ultramontane, is a zealot with 
a faith which is compact in varying degrees of genuine 
belief and pose. Both are sincere up to a point; but each 
practises deception and the parrot’s art, as he exploits the 
gullibility of the mob. The esoteric mysteries of the churches, 
expressed in logical form, find their counterpart in the 
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reasoned tenets and paradoxes of the militant Russian 
intellectuals. Dogmatism is not more securely throned in 
the Vatican than it is in Moscow, where the proletariat is 
elevated into a divinity, and political lunacy into a dogmatic 
religion. Lenin, the Pope of the intelligentsia, gives himself 
more than Papal airs of infallibility ; while Trotzky preaches 
the tyranny of applied Marxism—which is the accredited 
gospel of economic intellectuals—and death to all unbetievers, 
with the fervour of a Grand Inquisitor. Let me remark 
parenthetically that our detestation of the Bolshevik and 
his ways must not blind us to the more fundamental bane- 
fulness of his clerical rival, who is in these days sometimes 
his ally. When Chicherin clinked glasses with his newly 
made friend, the Archbishop, aboard an Italian battleship 
at Genoa, the act was significant of much.* 

Farce and tragedy everywhere mark the efforts of 
doctrinaires to introduce their fantastic notions into countries 
unfitted to receive the boon. Once in authority, the 
revolutionary adventurer kicks away the ladder by which 
he climbed to power, and spurns the theories which he 
professed to make his guide. He prates of liberty, but what 
he is really after is loot. The honest dreamer, with his 
muddled convictions and altruistic jargon, is booted harshly 
aside, and the more practical Utopians vote themselves 
handsome salaries. Then the gunmen of intelligentsia get 
to work ; and we see the idealist of yesterday turned into a 
sort of political Jack-the-Ripper, carving short cuts to the 
millennium with the bowie-knife and the automatic pistol. 
The equality of all men is shown in practice to mean the 
outlawry, and perhaps the assassination, of those who do 
not agree with his views or fall in with his plans. The 
common vote, which was to be the panacea for all national 
ills, is made of no effect, and mankind finds itself evolving, 
not forwards, but backwards and downwards. It is doubtful 
if humanity ever presented itself in more unattractive guise 
than it is doing to-day in those two essentially religious and 
idealistic countries, Russia and Ireland, where the “‘ human 
beast’ is making himself unpleasantly conspicuous. Their 
religion, the religion of two effete Churches, has proved 
yo utterly impotent as a restraining force in the hour 
of trial. 

Bolshevism is a militarist machine, and lives on war: 
its watchwords are a call to arms, and the prizes of victory 
are held out as a tempting bait to the proletariat. 


* See a leading article in The Tablet for April 29th, outlining the Vatican’s 
plans for peacefully penetrating Russia. 
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Intellectualism in Russia has so far merely multiplied the 
baser instincts of humanity, while changing the people who 
are enabled to gratify them. It promised us the millennium; 
it has given us a magnificent exhibition of collective bestiality, 
The ‘“ Russian soul” shows its passion for liberty and 
humanity by wholesale imprisonment and by massacring 
men and women right and left. Figures based on official 
documents of the Soviet give the number of persons 
‘““executed’’ by the Bolsheviks since October, 1917, as 
1,766,118. The Communists begin by destroying everybody 
who disagrees with them, and end by destroying themselves, 
So far from improving human nature, the Russian soul has 
greatly worsened it. The ethical fervour and the spiritual 
valuations of which it boasted, its imposing shop-front of 
moral and mental wares, have proved a hideous fraud, 
Among other promised functions, Bolshevism was to revivify 
the rather meagre art and literature of Russia, and a new 
movement was set on foot from which great things were 
hoped. So far, it has not justified expectations, and M. 
Lunacharsky, the leader of the ‘‘ advanced” school of 
Bolshevik poetry and painting, recently retired from his 
post in disgust at the goings-on of his pupils. Some of the 
artists, we were told, employed their art in painting disgusting 
pictures on the outside wall of a convent. The poetry was 
only remarkable for its exceeding fatuity, blasphemy, and 
obscenity. Democracy, in short, as certain Russians under- 
stand it, has now become the world’s bogie, the drunken 
helot who is held up for every man’s reprobation. Con- 
munism is seen to be hell all round, but intelligentsia says 
that people “ must accept it in the name of justice.” 

“The Honesty of Russia,” is the title of an eloquent 
chapter in Mr. Murry’s book, and let me hasten to add that 
he is speaking of honesty in spiritual things. But, if honesty 
is the outstanding feature of Russia’s spiritual life, we surely 
have a right to expect some corresponding exercise of the 
virtue in ordinary human affairs. Unfortunately, the chosen 
home of intelligentsia is, by common consent, lacking in 
that sense of collective responsibility without which true 
honesty is impossible. Collectively, and by individual 
action, Russia betrayed the Allies in the war. Prince Lvoff 
deplores the bribery which is the universal canker in her 
political and commercial life. ‘‘ The trouble of the Soviet,” 
said Maxim Gorki, ‘“‘is that 95 per cent. of the Communists 
are dishonest.” ‘‘ The deeper one goes the more corruption, 
unreliability, and faithlessness one finds,’ said a corre- 
spondent of the Frankfiirter Zeitung. Confiscation, bribery, 
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and peculation have been, and still are, the rule of the land, 
“T stole, the Bolsheviks stole, we all stole,’ the candid 
Cossack General Semenoff told the Americans who arrested 
him a few weeks ago. And the farcical element in the whole 
affair is capped by Lenin’s recent admission that his great 
Communist adventure has proved a colossal failure, and by 
his invitation to the hated capitalists to come back and get 
him out of the mess he and his friends have created. 

The militant intellectual is usually a rebel by nature, 
but his antinomianism is no less vague than are his schemes 
for human redemption : he is an egoist in a rage, and always 
“agin? the Government” without exactly knowing why. 
In Ireland the rebel is manufactured in the schools by 
his clerical teachers, and the course of events in that 
country has been in many ways not dissimilar to what 
has taken place in Russia. The intelligentsia of the Dublin 
salons and the Gelic League, with its harmless prescrip- 
tions of philology and folk-lore as a cure for national 
ailments, paved the way for Sinn Fein with its Bol- 
shevik fury and its social, sectarian, and racial hatreds 
sedulously and artificially pumped up by professional 
agitators. Let it also be noted that in Ireland the Church, 
unlike the Orthodox Church in Russia, has ranged herself 
on the side of disorder, and has aided the forces of anarchy 
in the evil work of exacerbating ancient feuds. The theo- 
logical intellectuals of Maynooth, with the ferocity natural 
to their kind, justified the killing of Government officials 
by means of quotations from the notorious Jesuit author, 
Suarez, whose works were ordered to be burned by the 
common hangman in the seventeenth century. This dialectic 
of political assassination fell on ears only too ready to 
receive it, and there was no word of condemnation from 
Rome. Both Irishman and Russian claim to have a soul 
and a culture superior to that of other people: both have 
given their theories a fair trial, and in either case the result 
has been—chaos. 

From Europe the taint has spread to India and the Far 
East, where the creative instinct has proved to be wholly 
lacking in the native intellectual, though as a destroyer 
he has few equals. In India we have the mystical idealist 
Gandhi, a vacillating charlatan with a fatuous conscience, 
who incites the credulous Indian youth to revolt culminating 
inrapine and outrage of the most abominable kind, and then 
repents in sackcloth and ashes over calamities for which he 
is himself directly responsible. India, under his malign 
leadership, has been heading—along with the two other 
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idealist countries, Ireland and Russia—straight for anarchy, 
Some few years ago we were reading about the “exotic / 
intellectuals” of Young China, and how those highly ep. 
lightened persons, their heads filled with political nostrums 
of all sorts, were going to create a new heaven and a new 
earth in the Flowery Kingdom. Their foreign friends had 
provided them with the latest things in the democratic 
fashions of the West, including a brand-new reach-me. 
down Constitution on the most approved models, which 
they proposed to force upon bodies totally unsuited to their 
style and shape. With the decay and subsequent destruction 
of the once powerful Manchu dynasty, which at least knew 
how to govern the people committed to its charge, the era 
of disintegration had set in. The once united Empire was 
split up into provinces, and faction, in the absence of a central 
authority’s controlling hand, had the time of its life. But 
Sun Yat-sen, the leader of the intellectuals, and his followers 
proclaimed (after the manner of such visionaries) that the 
dawn of prosperity was breaking, and that intelligentsia 
would make everybody happy and contented. Mr. J. 0. P, 
Bland has lately told us * how verbose intellectuals compete , 
for power with “word-spinning war-lords” who do very 
little serious fighting, but trust rather to subtle intrigue 
and the diplomacy of the dollar. There is much talk of 
altruism and democratic principles, but a great deal more 
bribery ; and the illuminati, needless to say, take their 
full share of the plunder: the ‘progressives,’ like the 
Bolsheviks, discard Liberalism when it no longer suits their | 
purpose, and spend their energies on feathering their own 
nests. The efforts of the Chinese intellectuals have proved 
the opportunity of the military and political adventurer; 
and once more the results are social disintegration, civil 
war, famine and pestilence. Western intelligentsia will 
never rejuvenate that extremely ancient, tough, and virile , 
nation: it may very easily destroy it. 

It would appear, therefore, if we take a comprehensive 
view of the present situation, that Cardinal Newman’s 
distrust of intellect as exercised in our modern world was 
not wholly unjustifiable. No man devoid of imagination 
can be a statesman or a leader of thought, any more than 
he can be a poet; but the wisdom which is a correct view of 
existing human relations is equally essential to the former. 
The force of idealism, always great, must in the long run 
be conditioned by its applicability to the practical affairs 
of a nation’s life: otherwise it becomes, like the boasted 

* See The Observer for April 15th. 
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sympathy and humanity of the Bolshevik, a mere parody 
and sham. “‘ The defeat of imagination” during recent 
years, which Mr. Murry acknowledges and deplores, is mainly 
due to the fact that imagination ran to seed, lost contact 
with reality, and parted with its common sense, and, in 
some cases, with honesty. The imaginative man wasted 
his time and effort in pursuing phantoms, and his imagination 
proved a reed, as Mr. Murry says: “if humanity leaned 
upon it, it broke under the weight of the majority.” Our 
intellectuals will have to come out of the cloudland where 
the romanticist prattles of a perfect world, and reconsider 
their creed under the searchlight of experience. Let our 
young men dream dreams, as they ought to dream them, but 
let them remember that castle-building without clear vision 
is worse than useless, and that facts are stubborn things. 
If they must hitch their waggon to a star, the luminary they 
select need not be the blazing comet of revolution. The 
world has no further use for the philanthropy which preaches 
the right to loaf and expresses itself in the wholesale 
proscription or assassination of opponents, whereof the end 
is general pandemonium : despotism is preferable to anarchy, 
and even the Junker’s yoke would be easier to bear than 
revolver rule exercised by the half-baked. It is now time 
to give our hectic fancies and fevered imaginings a rest, and 
to let common sense—in close alliance with a saner idealism 
—have another innings. The political intellectuals have 
yet to prove their capacity to achieve unity, to maintain 
public order, and to govern men. 


Hues E. M. StutFie.p 


A BLOODLESS BULL-FIGHT IN PROVENCE 


Tub good Provengals of Nimes have everything to make 
a bull-fight attractive to a Britisher. They have the smal] 
wiry marsh cattle of the Camargue; they have the supple 
stockmen of the same locality; they have an/amphi- 
theatre that dates from the Year of Grace One,/and their 
local courses do not envisage the disgusting practices of 
the Spanish bull-ring. The whole affair is clean and 
sporting. “To such a degree is it a sporting affair, the public 
are free to vault the barrier and to try a sprint with the much 
confused bull. It is the ambition of every young Provengal 
of spirit to essay a turn against a bull. For the most part 
these essays stultify the profession to courage by the 
amateur. This is perhaps a cynical view that presents 
itself to the foreigner, but is not apparent to the palpitating 
Southern beauties for whose benefit the ventures are specially 
improvised. 

It is, nevertheless, an inspiring experience to take one’s 
seat in the body of a great ancient amphitheatre that was 
completed nineteen hundred years ago to seat twenty-four 
thousand spectators, and is erected of clean quarried stone, 
innocent of cement and mortar. The amphitheatre at Nimes 
was built obviously as a stadium for human feats of skill 
and strength. It differs from the like arena at Arles, a few 
miles distant, which discloses in its architecture the well 
in which wild animals were introduced into the spectacle. 

We were fortunate in our Sunday at Nimes, as the town 
was placarded with the notice that six bulls had been driven 
up from the marshes and that “fat” prizes were awaiting 
the athletes who would dispossess these bulls of their 
rosettes in the arénes. The system is simple and attractive. 
A coloured rosette is fastened on the beast’s brow between 
the horns. The toreadors are armed with a slight instru- 
ment, of the nature of a currycomb, which is held in the 
hand. They endeavour to scrape the rosette from between 
the bull’s horns with this instrument. The prize goes 
to the man who is nimble and agile enough to snatch the 
rosette. As the bull is already showing some angry disgust 
at the proceedings before the comb-carriers are loosed upon 
him, it can be understood that success in the full sense of the 
term is to the fleet. 

It was a blazing hot day, and the grey flags of the 
amphitheatre radiated the savage sun-rays. But even 
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though the promoters of the entertainment were dressed 
in the puritanical Sabbath broadcloth of Provence, yet 
the vastness of the ancient architecture preserved a 
sense of antiquity in the surroundings. A fat profiteer 
—the master of the ceremonies; that is to say, the 
guarantor of the prize-money—raised his podgy hand. 
A moth-eaten troubadour sounded on a French horn. The 
first bull was loosed into the arena. He was a drab, 
sinewy little denizen of the Camargue, and he treated 
the timorously brave townsmen who ventured a few inches 
across the barrier with the contempt they deserved. They 
hissed at him. They clapped their moist hands. They 
ventured a petit pas to hastily withdraw, without even 
extracting a snort of recognition. But the lithe, brown- 
burnt stockmen, who were the real performers, made no 
movement to play the bull. 

Then we realized that in the midst of all this overpower- 
ing evidence of antiquity we were right up to date in the 
modernity of our bull-fight. The toreadors had exercised 
their right to withdraw their labour. In vulgar parlance, 
“they had struck work.” They sat about with their backs 
against the barrier, while the bull sulkily stamped the flies 
off his forefoot. The fat patron gesticulated. The gallant 
townsfolk timidly baited the bull. But nothing happened. 
Then the man with the horn sounded a couple of notes. 
A venerable peasant in a straw hat with the aid of a lank 
bullock tried to entice the bull-quarry back into its retire- 
ment. All the fat profiteers in the patron’s gallery started 
to talk and gesticulate together. The shrugging of dis- 
satisfied shoulders imparted a grotesque movement to the 
entire tribune. The strike-leader was commissioned to 
state terms. The spokesman was M. Francois, a gipsy- 
like stockman. He was as garrulous in speech as he was 
hopeless in gesture. ‘‘ Was it to be expected that they 
could risk their lives for such a pittance? Besides, 
they had not seen the colour of their money. This patron 
had the reputation for defaulting!’ Acrimony drew 
acrimony. ‘The patron would not have his honour flaunted. 
He made to demonstrate his objection by force, but 
was willingly restrained by his black-coated associates. 
M. Francois turned up his palms in despair. He was sorry, 
“all patrons looked alike to him. He may have been 
mistaken in the identity ?”? The fat promoter was re- 
luctantly mollified. He would be magnanimous. He 
would raise the prize by twenty francs. The lugubrious 
musician sounded a fanfare. “‘ The prize is raised by twenty 
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francs.”’ This magnanimity found the strikers cold. And 
so it went on. The French horn ran through the entire 
scale at a twenty-franc rise a time. There was no result, 
and the youthful townsmen, having now no bull to fear, 
began to play touch-last in the arena. 

The patron, now welting in his despair, doubled the 
prizes. It spelt ruin for him, he knew, but he would sooner 
be ruined than dishonoured. The stockmen jumped to 
their feet. Now they would play. But they must hold 
the money first. A benign city-father was cited by the 
patron to be the stakeholder. M. Frangois could not agree: 
the city-father was so old that he might have a seizure, 
Everyone sank back into their seats with a spasm of despair, 
The spectators, who were almost grilling in their seats, 
began to be obstreperous. They talked of reclaiming their 
entrances. Then the patron capitulated, and the Treasury 
notes were counted out into M. Francois’s horny hand. 

Again the moth-eaten troubadour put vigour into his 
fanfare. The bull, refreshed, re-entered the arena and 
put the hesitating amateurs to flight. With a sprightly 
nimbleness that was delightful, the professionals vaulted 
the barrier and the fun began. It was no mean effort. 
The alert agility required to dispossess the bull of its rosette 
is of a high order. The decoration can only be scraped away 
when the bull’s head is in one particular posture. The 
toreador can only exploit this posture by dashing in at a 
tangent. The rosette must be snatched within fifteen 
minutes, otherwise the bull has scored the course and the 
prize is forfeit. It was thirteen minutes before the first 
of the prizes was won. Of the six bulls that afternoon 
only four paid prizes. ‘It was a manly sport; there was no 
blood, no brutality and no beastliness. 


LIONEL JAMES 
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THE FEDERAL TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA 


Tue scheme for establishing the city of Canberra as the 
capital of the Australian Commonwealth was the outcome 
of a dispute between the cities of Melbourne and Sydney 
as to which should have the honour of holding that proud 
title. Instead of going to war about it, the matter was 
settled by a compromise. A site was selected about half- 
way between the two. A considerable area of country 
was cut out of New South Wales, painted a different 
colour on the maps and called “ Federal Territory.” It 
is the ambition of the Australian Government that this 
plot of land shall contain not only the capital city, but 
that all Commonwealth institutions and factories shall 
be centralized there. 

At present the only representatives of this scheme are 
the Military College of Duntroon and the Naval College 
at Jervis Bay; but an arsenal is proposed, also a gun 
factory. Here in 1913, with much pomp and circumstance, 
the first foundation stone of Canberra was laid by the 
Governor-General. It is reported that our Prince recently 
deposited another, and that he alluded to it as a “city 
of foundation stones.’ So I suppose other distinguished 
people also have been there during the nesting seasons. 
No doubt, in a year or two, perhaps ten, a great and 
beautiful city will be erected for the accommodation of 
the Commonwealth legislators. At present the Federat 
Government is comfortably, but only temporarily, accommo- 
dated at Melbourne. Sydney, of course, is not too pleased 
at this, but they must meet somewhere to chat about 
things. 

Some day, when sufficient money is forthcoming, and 
the plans of the new Jerusalem can be agreed upon, a 
magnificent suite of palaces will arise and the Representa- 
tives and Senators with their secretaries, their typists 
and reporters will have to leave their comfortable quarters 
in Melbourne and go to their capital to legislate; accom- 
panied also by the necessary greengrocers and butchers, 
I suppose. 

If I had been consulted I should have chosen Melbourne 
for the capital, as being more centrally situated with 
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reference to the inhabited portions of Australia and to 
the facilities for getting there. 

When I was in Australia, in the course of my duty, | 
had occasion to make a visit of inspection to the Australian 
Naval College. I went round by sea from Melbourne, where 
I was stationed, but, having seen in the Parliament buildin 
at Melbourne a magnificent painting of the site of the Federal 
capital in its natural state, I arranged to return by road and 
rail, so as to visit this place before it had become overgrown 
by palaces and council chambers. During this tour I had 
the opportunity of seeing a portion of Australia which 
some day may be well known, but at present is seldom 
visited, at any rate by outsiders like myself. 

The Naval College is built on the shores of an immense 
enclosed bay, about sixty miles south of Sydney. It is a 
complete little township in itself, with its own power station, 
water supply and electric light. It is surrounded by virgin 
forests, or rather bush (forests are known as “ bush” out 
there), and is twenty miles from the nearest railway. Here 
the young cadets are trained on the model of those of 
Osborne and Dartmouth. They remain four years, and 
thirty are passed out to sea as midshipmen annually. There 
is an open entry. Anyone can compete if of the right age 
and sex and of British nationality. 

The boys selected are a fine lot of young fellows, and 
they get a splendid training. Here is maintained the 
highest standard of moral, discipline and zeal. The faith 
of these lads in the perfection of the British Navy was 
sublime. I felt that for their expectations of it to be 
realized, they would have to serve only in the very best 
organized and disciplined of our men-of-war. Many have 
since come to sea and have served in several battleships 
of our Grand Fleet during the war. I sincerely trust that 
they have not been disillusioned. 

I have heard from many sources that they are fine 
officers, superior to the average and as good as the best 
in our service in physique, zeal, ability and knowledge 
of their profession. This splendid result is almost entirely 
due to the genius of an officer, who had been invalided 
from the British Navy and had joined this college as First 
Lieutenant, when it was first started in 1912—Commander 
Duncan Grant. I never have met anyone with so thorough 
an understanding of boys and with such a gift for leader- 
ship. They simply worshipped him. In spite of his 
handicap (he was almost quite deaf) he could and did 
produce polished and brilliant officers out of, in some cases, 
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very rough diamonds. He left two years ago, after a 
difference of opinion with the Navy Office on a matter 
of discipline. These boys, of course, had all sorts of 
ancestors, but, if they lacked the necessary finish in character, 
manners or habits when they went there, they acquired it 
before they left. Some of them, when they were first 
caught, had to be taught to use English correctly. But 
Australians are very adaptable. When playing games, for 
instance, they forgot sometimes in their excitement, and 
used the strange slang and dialect of their native towns 
—English, of course, but not Oxford. 

It is curious that in Australia you hear a sort of Londoners’ 
English, even in some of the best families ; some members 
of the family speak Oxford, others Cockney, and neither 
party seems to notice the difference. To us it is usually 
a mark of respectable parentage, or good education, when 
a person used pure English (we make due allowance, of 
course, for the Irish and Scotch), but in Australia this is 
no test whatever; so one has to be careful, when one 
goes out there first, not to mistake a bishop or a bank 
manager for a bookie, through relying on our insular custom 
of sizing up a person’s status by the purity of his 
diction. 

The isolation of the College, however good this may 
be for the cadets, becomes a bit irksome to the staff of 
officers and instructors after a time. Most of these have 
been accustomed to the relaxations and recreations of 
town life. But it is harder on their wives. It is a small 
community, and the greater portion of them are there for 
many years. Human nature, I suppose, is much the same 
all over the world; small isolated communities seem to 
tend to develop enmities and jealousies in the female 
species of the human race. This little picturesque colony 
is by no means a paradise of rest and happiness. There 
is always the vexed question as to whether the elderly 
wife of a junior official should take precedence of the 
young wife of a senior. This is a germ which soon develops 
into bitter social discord and dissension in the absence of 
any other form of recreation. 

I stayed two days at this College, then I proceeded 
to Duntroon. This place was a hundred miles inland, and 
it took me a whole day to get there. But, in Australia, 
this is considered a trifle; in certain places up-country 
one has to go almost that distance to fetch a doctor. 
From Nowra, the nearest available town, twenty 
miles away, I obtained a motor and set out for Goul- 
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burn. It was a fifty-mile drive and over a mountainous 
district. 

The first part of the way was by the shores of Jervis 
Bay, through dense bush and along a wretched road. Then 
we climbed over a mountain pass, down into the Kangaroo 
Valley, which, I should think, must be one of the most 
delightfully fertile spots in Australia. It is like a basin, 
about ten miles in diameter, I should judge, and surrounded 
by mountains. Although that summer there had _ been 
one of the worst droughts on record in the interior, this 
valley was dripping with moisture and the grass was three 
feet high. If the Chinese or Japanese lived there, they 
would have made it support a quarter of a million 
inhabitants. I do not suppose there are more than a 
hundred at the present time. It is not connected up 
by rail. 

Having crossed the valley, we climbed up another 
mountain by a winding road, through dense bush, then 
through more level country to Goulburn, a little sleepy 
place that would pass for a small market town in England, 
but, in Australia, almost ranks as a city. 

Then I went in a comic little train on a small local 
line to Queenbevan, the nearest station to my destination. 
The effects of the drought were now very apparent. Except 
for trees, the country was as bare as an elephant’s back 
and about the same colour. How the wretched sheep 
managed to live at all, not to mention the rabbits, was 
a mystery. I believe immense numbers starved. 

When we were emerging from Kangaroo Valley we 
had to pick our way, very slowly, through a flock of several 
thousand of these emaciated creatures, footsore and weary, 
which were being escorted thither. They seemed to be 
almost demented; how far they had come I don’t know. 
Poor beasts. The stench of them nearly choked us. 

Scenery in Australia, as a general rule, is dreadfully 
monotonous. This is due to the untidy, ungainly and 
depressing aspect of its trees. There are lots of varieties 
I have been told, but to the amateur observer there appears 
to be only one, the gum tree; at any rate, that mono- 
polizes the field so much as to be the only one to influence 
the scenery to any extent. Owing to the droughts, no 
other specimen seems to have been ‘able to flourish, except 
in specially suitable spots. They have branches like stags’ 
antlers, often half of them with no foliage. If they have 
been ‘“‘ringed’’—to kill them—in order that the sheep 
may have grass to eat, of course they have no leaves at 
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all, but remain standing, mere blots on the landscape. 
Where there are a great number of ringed trees they give 
the country a hopeless and deserted appearance. Gum 
trees give practically no shade, their foliage being too 
scanty and, I was informed, they turn their leaves edge 
on to the sun, so as not to get them scorched. Also their 
bark falls off, leaving an untidy mess on the ground and 
giving the trunks themselves an almost indecently naked 
appearance. But I suppose if Australia didn’t have gum 
trees she wouldn’t have any trees at all; they are better 
than nothing. 

From Queenbeyan I was taken by motor to Duntroon, 
across the place on which, it is anticipated, the capital 
city will some day be erected. Canberra, at present, is 
still a promise. When I saw it, it was merely a dusty 
plain surrounded by low hills. A huge central electric 
power house had been built (the machinery hadn’t arrived), 
and there was the Administrator’s house, with Administrator 
and family complete ; also a large nursery for trees, thousands 
of them, ready to be planted to provide the necessary 
scenery. Beyond some excellent roads and a few huts, 
that was about all. The Administrator of the Federal 
Territory was nearer a king than one would expect to 
find in a democratic country like Australia. Barring the 
fact that he had no control over the money bags, he was an 
absolute monarch, being responsible only to the Federal 
Government. 

There are other similar administrators, one in the 
Northern Territory, another in Papua, also in the late 
German Islands. These places also are Federal Terri- 
tories, as distinct from that of the various self-governing 
States. 

Duntroon College overlooks the site for Canberra. 
Here also were the highest ideals of moral and discipline. 
I was intensely interested in everything: I never knew 
that Army people had such a lot to learn. Their College 
was not anything like so elaborate or expensive as the 
Naval Establishment at Jervis Bay. The buildings seemed 
to have been run up in a hurry as a temporary makeshift, 
but they had made the best of it. The zeal and enthu- 
siasm of the little party of officers and cadets there was 
most striking. This zeal, since, has spread like an epidemic 
through the Australian Army and the results are now 
known throughout the world. They were largely due to 
the work of a few British and Australian officers at this 
little college, who established and maintained there the 
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highest possible standard of discipline, combined with 
sound military training. 
They knew their job. That is the highest praise one 
gets in the Navy. They can have it from me. 
I met some of these officers and cadets again later. 
They are nearly all dead now. 
GorDON SMITH 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE BYRON CONTROVERSY 


To THE EDITOR OF THE National Review 


Sir,—My attention has been called to the mention made by Mr. Hewitt 
on p. 125 of the March number of the National Review, of a letter from 
me printed in the November 1920 number. In that letter I protested 
against the publication in the October 1920 number, of statements about 
Lady Byron which conveyed “so false an impression of her character 
and conduct as to amount to a libel most distressing to those who revere 
her memory.” 

I did not “ recommend the reading of Astarte,”’ but repeated a wish 
I had expressed in 1906 that the story, the true version of which, as 
known to him, Lord Lovelace had published in a limited edition of that 
book which was privately circulated—‘ accessible to those who choose 
to search ’’—“‘ should not be further used for material for review articles, 
and other ephemeral writings to the disgust of all right-minded people, 
who either admire Lord Byron’s genius or reverence Lady Byron’s char- 
acter, or both.”” This hope having been disappointed, I now recommend 
all those who take any interest in the subject to read with care the new 
edition of Astarte, and also Lady Lovelace’s Memoir of Ralph, Lord Love- 
lace, and (for corroboration of the contents thereof) Lady Airlie’s In 
Whig Society, and the recently published correspondence of Lord Byron, 
before coming to conclusions. Several remarks in Mr. Hewitt’s last 
article make it clear that he has not done this. 

Most of the apparent inconsistencies in the correspondence between 
Lady Byron and Augusta Leigh, dwelt upon in the March 1922 National 
Review, are fully explained in one or other of these publications. 

Lady Lovelace’s re-publication of Astarte, with omissions and additions, 
is amply justified by the repetition in such articles as that in the October 
1920 National Review of the mis-statements of previous writers. 

Mr. Hewitt complains that Lady Byron’s admirers appear only able 
to express devotion to her by abuse of her husband. For the last fifty 
years or more, those who revere Lady Byron’s memory have had to 
endure repetitions at frequent intervals of attacks upon her character 
by the writers of articles in praise of Lord Byron. 

I have not a copy of Mr. Hewitt’s short article in the December 1920 
National Review in answer to my letter, but as far as I recollect, it pleaded 
as an excuse for the description of Lady Byron to which I objected, that 
it was taken from previous writers, that is to say, from that very class 
of writings the constant recurrence of which had forced upon the late 
Lord Lovelace the distasteful duty of investigating the whole story and 
printing the result ‘‘ for those who choose to search.” 

The discussion that has taken place in consequence of the publication 
of the second edition of Astarte, and other writings on the subject, has 
had results which are satisfactory to myself and others who revere Lady 
Byron’s memory, in so far as they give us reason to hope that a good 
many of the mis-statements against which I protested will not be repeated. 
It will probably not be contended in future that Lady Byron was the 
subject of an hallucination ; that it was to her temperament that the 
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unhappiness of Lord Byron’s marriage was due ; that she was incapable 
of appreciating Lord Byron’s poetry, and capable of breaking open and 
ransacking his private desk in his absence, ete. 

In support of one of the charges against Lady Byron Mr. Hewitt 
quotes a letter from the first Earl of Lovelace (father of the author of 
Astarte) in which he complains of Lady Byron’s coldness and want of 
sympathy with those who did not feel exactly as she did. To anybody 
who knew the first Earl of Lovelace as well as I did, this quotation in 
this connection is extremely ludicrous. If Mr. Hewitt must quote the 
first Earl of Lovelace, he might give us a little of the context of the letter 
from which this extract is taken, which contains these words—* you 
have been too noble and generous (in some things) self-denying in all— 
for me not to bear ready testimony to it. In most fine qualities you 
have not your equal on earth, and my love for you is as ardent as ever 
. . . I hold you in respect and admiration more than ever.” 

What is more to the purpose is the letter from Dr. Lushington, part 
of which is printed on that same page—195—of Astarte (second edition) 
to which Mr. Hewitt refers your readers, in which he says: “ If there 
be a wonderful person in this world it is Lady N. B.—her energy of mind, 
her bodily exertions, the strength of her affection, the cool decision of 
her judgment, all increase instead of diminishing by the continued 
severity of the trial. I am in boundless admiration of her—of her heart, 
intellect and governed mind.” 

Having known Lady Byron intimately in my youth, and two previous 
generations of my family having been her intimate friends, I am in a 
position to assert that Dr. Lushington’s description of her is a true one, 
and that she was neither capable of believing what she was compelled 
to believe on anything but the strongest grounds, nor of becoming the 
victim of an hallucination on such a matter. Some people whose opinions 
deserve respect still disbelieve the story embodied in Astarte on account 
of want of * proof ”’ or legal evidence. A little consideration must show 
that under the circumstances there could be no legal evidence. Lady 
Byron, at a comparatively early stage, determined not only not to 
publish her belief, but as far as in her lay, to prevent other people from 
sharing it. She shielded Mrs. Leigh from a charge widely current and 
believed by many people in 1816 by remaining on affectionate terms 
with her. Anybody who has ever read any reports of divorce pro- 
ceedings and observed the sort of evidence by which such proceedings 
have to be supported, must see at once that the course Lady Byron took 
excluded and practically destroyed all such evidence. It is perfectly 
clear, however, that Dr. Lushington, who was not only an eminent lawyer, 
but a man of brilliant general intellectual powers, great sagacity and 
knowledge of the world, regarded Lady Byron’s grounds as convincing, 
though not amounting to proof. Very few (if any) of her friends were 
made acquainted with these grounds, or indeed with the matter to which 
they refer, but no one who knew her would have ever doubted the story 
if she told it. 

The charge of ‘‘ meanness and injustice’ against those who have 
thought it right to perform the unpleasant duty of making public corre- 
spondence and other documents revealing the truth as regards episodes 
in Lord Byron’s life, about which a great deal has been ignorantly written, 
is absurd. The charge of ‘‘ meanness’ might very well have been made 
against the late Lord Lovelace if, when the documents sealed up by 
Lady Byron to reconcile the apparent inconsistency of her conduct 
towards Mrs. Leigh with the truth, whenever it might come out, at last 
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came into his hands, he had in order to avoid trouble and odium, remained 
silent and allowed his grandmother's character to continue to be traduced 
by every writer about Byron in secula seculorum. 

Mr. Hewitt reminds us that his object in touching the Byron con- 
troversy at all was to open the door for the erection of a monument to 
Byron in Westminster Abbey, where so many worse poets, and not a 
few as bad, or worse, men have memorials. Byron’s title to a monument 
in Westminster Abbey does not rest on his private character, or no 
amount of whitewashing would qualify him. His claim rests on his 
merits as a great poet, and at the end of one hundred years the details 
of his private life may very well be put aside. I do not remember what 
reasons were given for denying him sepulture in the Abbey in 1824, but 
my impression is that the chief objections were not the immorality of 
his private life, but the seditious and, as it was then considered, blas- 
phemous character of some of his writings—for example, “ The Vision of 
Judgment.” Mr. Hewitt would have done better to refrain from what 
Lady Byron’s admirers cannot but look upon as an attack upon her 
and to base his plea on broader grounds, in which case he could have 
claimed Lady Byron as an ally. Mr. Murray has placed the public in 
possession of her views on the subject by publishing in the Monthly 
Review of February 1906, the following lines. Not having been written 
for publication, criticism of them as poetry would be misplaced, but as 
an expression of feeling and opinion, they are of some value in this 
matter : 

Think ye to tear the laurel from his brow ; 
To him ye had not dared the thought avow. 
To Byron’s name a cenotaph refuse, 

Reserve it for the sager laureat Muse ; 

Your pious zeal should decimate the crowd 

To whom immortal honours are allowed. 

In Milton mark the regicidal stain, 

And banish Dryden, profligate, profane. 

O could I bring to light the unconfest, 

The deep dread secrets of the human breast, 
How many hearts a kindred pang must own 
And who would feel in grief, in guilt, alone! 
Judge not, but weep for one who never knew, 
The blessings that descend on some like dew : 


Your obedient servant, 
Hueu pre F. MontcGomMery 
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A REVIEW FROM THE SPECTATOR 


By the courtesy of our contemporary we are permitted 
to reproduce the following signed review by the Editor 
of the Spectator (April 22, 1922). This same book (Chapters 
from Turf History) was described by the Field as “ the best 
book on the Turf we have read for half a century.” 


CHAPTERS FROM TURF HISTORY.* 


All wko love good literature and the record of good sport combined will 
find interest in this pleasant volume. ‘“‘ Newmarket” begins his book by 
a chapter on ‘‘ Prime Ministers and Their Race-Horses.”” The first of the 
batch is Lord Rockingham. One of Rockingham’s notable successes was with 
a@ magnificent horse that he had bred himself, Bay Malton. This was the horse 
to whom fell the signal honour of defeating the immortal little grey, Gimerack. 
In regard to this great event our author quotes a charming passage from one 
of Lady Sarah Lennox’s letters. ‘‘ There was,”’ she says, ‘‘a meeting of two 
days at Newmarket at this time of the year to see the sweetest little horse run 
that ever was. His name is Gimcrack; he is delightful.’’ She concludes: ‘‘ Lord 
Rockingham kissed hands the day Gimerack ran. I must say I was more 
anxious about the horse than about the Ministry !” 

Gimcrack is a horse of deep interest to all who, like the present writer, 
believe that the smaller a horse is the better, and even indulge in the belief 
that if you ever hear of great feats of speed or endurance in a horse, you are 
almost certain to find that he or she is not over fifteen hands. Gimerack was 
only just over fourteen hands. Yet he won no less than twenty-five races, 
He is, of course, the patron saint of the Gimcrack Club. In this context we 
may follow our author in quoting, though without any special appropriateness, 
an excellent phrase in another letter from Lady Sarah Lennox to her great 
friend, Lady Susan Fox-Strangways: ‘‘ Pray now, who the devil would not 
be happy with a pretty place, a good house, good horses, greyhounds and fox- 
hunting, so near Newmarket, what company we please in the house, and £2,000 
a@ year to spend ?* That is the way to write, or, at any rate, to inspire and 
rejuvenate the reader. One sees the fair penman bristling with the vitamines 
of joyous health. 

The Duke of Grafton comes next on the list of Premiers, and then follows 
Palmerston. Palmerston was not very successful as an owner, but he was 
absolutely devoted to the race-course and would leave a debate at any moment 
to meet and talk with his trainer in the Lobby. He had high hopes of winning 
the Derby with his horse Mainstone, but he was disappointed. There is a 
delightful account of his proposing that the House of Commons should adjourn 
over Derby Day, and declaring that to do so was the unwritten law, and that 
Her Majesty’s Government did not wish ‘‘to depart from so wholesome a 
custom.’ Next morning ‘‘the gay old Minister mounted his familiar grey 
hack and trotted briskly down to Epsom, his whiskers dyed, his hair an example 
of the art of the friseur, his trousers strapped, his whole appearance significant 
of the senile dandyism which he always affected. At that date the sporting 
world went to the Derby in green veiled hats stuck round with dolls—tot circa 
unum caput tumultuantes deos—and Palmerston’s attire was in harmony with 


* Chapters from Turf History. By ‘‘Newmarket.” London: National 
Review Office. [10s. 6d. net.] 
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the fashion. He saw Mr. Merry’s Thormanby win the race, and his only con- 
solation was that the leader of the Opposition, with Cape Flyaway, shared in 
the same decisive defeat.” 

Our author goes on to tell a very good story of the period. In the week 
following Palmerston’s defeat at the Derby, Gladstone’s Bill on Paper Duties, 
which had been passed by the House of Commons, was rejected by the House 
of Lords. Gladstone was furious at the defeat of his measure, and meeting 
Palmerston in the street, he blazed up in condemnation of the Peers. His 
chief, who was almost openly in favour of what the Peers had done, replied : 


“Of course, you are mortified and disappointed, but your disappointment is 
nothing to mine, who had a horse with whom I hoped to win the Derby and 
he went amiss at the last moment.” 


We cannot go through the whole list of Prime Ministers, but it would appear 
that Lord Rosebery, who won three Derbys, was the most successful of all 
recent Prime Ministers. Though Disraeli did not race, we have a very inter- 
esting chapter on “ Disraeli and the Race-Course.” Another admirable chapter 
is that which deals with Lord Chesterfield, and quotes the passage from his 
will which contains one of the best examples of killing two birds with one 
invective stone which is to be found in literature: 


“ Chesterfield left his property to his godson, Philip Stanhope, but saddled 
it with one of the most remarkable conditions which the Registry of Wills 
enshrines. The will provided ‘that in case my said godson, Philip Stanhope 
should at any time hereafter keep or be concerned in the keeping of any race- 
horse or race-horses, or pack or packs of hounds, or reside one night at New- 
market, that infamous seminary of iniquity and ill manners, during the course 
of the races there, or shall resort to the said races, or shall lose in any one day 
at any games or bet whatever the sum of £500 there ; and in any of the cases 
aforesaid it is my express will that he, my said godson, shall forfeit and pay 
out of my estate the sum of £5,000 to and for the use of the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster.” With a sardonic sneer the testator avowed that he had 
selected these reverend parties to enforce this clause in his will because he 
felt sure that, if the penalty should be incurred, they would not be remiss in 
claiming it!” 


Though Chesterfield’s heir did not race, his successor did, and spent a great 
deal of money thereon. As an example of “* Newmarket’s” excellent racing 
style, we will quote the following very curious account of how Mr. Gully's 
horse, Mameluke, was beaten by Mr. Petre’s Matilda : 

* At Ascot Lord Jersey sold Mameluke to Gully for £4,000, while he refused 
£5,000 for Glenartney. It then became Gully’s ambition to win the St. Leger 
with the son of Partisan. He took £10,000 to £1,000 about his horse, and in 
addition to other large investments, had a heavy bet with Mr. Crockford, 
founder of the great gaming-house which bore his name. It was commonly 
believed that Crockford made a corrupt bargain with the starter, who kept 
the horses so long at the post that Mameluke, a bad-tempered colt, could hardly 
be induced to go near the flag. At a moment when Chifney was turning 
Mameluke round and when Mr. Petre’s mare Matilda was many yards ahead, 
the starter let the field go, and Mameluke was left at the post. He was ridden 
hard to join the front rank. At the turn his jockey made an appeal to another 
jockey to pull on one side, but Nicholson would not oblige him, and Chifney 
having to go round lost four lengths. Mameluke’s great speed, however, 
enabled him to reach the girths of Matilda, but he could not sustain the effort, 
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and Mr. Petre’s clegant little mare, defying the Chifney rush with his fay. 
striding horse, won by half a length. After the race Gully challenged Mr, 
Petre to run his mare at an additional advantage of 7 lb. in the weights on the 
following Friday, but acting on the skilled advice of Scott, who knew the filly 
was a lucky winner, the challenge was declined. Gully was said to have lost 
£45,000 over the event, but he paid his losses without a murmur.” 


It was on Matilda in this race that Sir Francis Doyle wrote his admirable 
racing poem, ‘‘ The Doncaster St. Leger.’> In this poem is to be found the 
memorable couplet : 


‘*That needs must be a mighty minute, 
When a crowd has but one soul within it.” 


I wish I had more space to devote to the good things in this most readable 
book. I have, however, saved for my peroration a most amusing comment 
upon the late Duke of Devonshire’s love of the Turf made by his chief and 
colleague, Lord Salisbury : 


‘““The statesman who refused three times to be Prime Minister, who in 
1873 ‘had come to detest office,’ and who wrote of the possible succession to 
Gladstone that ‘it will really be a great relief to be out of it,’ would gladly 
have given his life instead of his leisure to the prosecution of the sport of racing, 
In the House of Commons he yawned in the course of his own speech: at New- 
market he was never bored. ‘ Sometimes,’ he said, ‘ I dream that I am leading 
in the winner of the Derby, but I am afraid it will never be anything but a 
dream.’ Reluctantly, he thought that his destiny summoned him to public 
life and office, and so he obeyed. But that he cared greatly for the Turf and 
acknowledged its claim is well known. The dates for Cabinets were often 
fixed to suit his racing engagements, and he sometimes cancelled important 
Committees when they clashed with such appointments. There is extant a 
letter from the late Lord Salisbury to a colleague, in which he laments the 
inconvenience caused by Hartington being obliged to go to Newmarket to 
ascertain whether one quadruped can run a little faster than another.” 


J. St. Lor StRAcHEY 


NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR MILLIONAIRES 


Lord Northcliffe has been discharging a broadside at the 
Press in a pamphlet entitled, “‘ Newspapers and their 
Millionaires ” which opens thus: 


EVERY now and then the question of the ownership of newspapers becomes 
a topic of public discussion, and doubtless new legislation is required in Britain. 

There are countries in which wise legislation has been enacted to make 
the actual ownership of all newspapers a public matter, so that, for example, 
Bolshevik and Japanese propaganda might be rendered more difficult. There 
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are countries in which it is compulsory to reveal the actual sale of every news- 
paper and publication inviting advertisements. 

In some parts of our Dominions it is compulsory to publish the name of 
the writer of every political article during a campaign. A stupid rule, in my 
opinion, because in The Times, for instance, there is often a single leading 
article by at least five men, each of whom contributes his specialist part. 

* * * * * 

In whatever part of the world you travel you find the newspaper an 
increasing topic, though its proud position is about to be challenged by broad- 
cast wireless. I lived in a house on my world tour where they had loud-speaking 
broadcast wireless. I do not like it—perhaps because I am a newspaper owner. 

Broadcast wireless means that every one of you who reads this article will 
one day, I fear, be able to subscribe to a news agency and get all your sporting, 
financial, political, and general news spoken in any room you choose in your 
home by wireless telephone. I have been using the wireless telephone for a 
couple of years, but do not particularly care for it. It is improving, but even 
now the sound is often like that of the last-century gramophones. There are 
many atmospheric interruptions, and occasionally blank silences of hours. 

None the less the wireless telephone, which the Americans have already 
reduced to a small portable box not much larger than a Kodak—the Radio- 
phone—is used in the United States and Canada on a scale we know only by 
hearsay. 

I asked some American friends who used the Radiophone how they liked 
it compared with the newspaper. 

They said: ‘‘ What we chiefly like is that our children every evening get 
a spoken bedtime story by wireless. What we do not like are the interruptions. 
And the ladies of the household say they cannot manage without the adver- 
tisements, which only the newspaper supplies.” 

I believe that eventually the spread of the Radiophone will affect evening 
newspapers. Some American evening newspapers broadcast news from their 
own offices, thus hoping to keep the goodwill of their subscribers. I cannot 
ascertain whether this means a loss of readers or gain, and, after all, the struggle 
of newspapers has been for readers since the beginning of newspapers. 

* * * * * 

The question of newspaper ownership in Great Britain has again come to 
the fore by the action of the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association, and in par- 
ticular by that of the Morning Post in a recent issue. 

There were great discussions about newspaper ownership in the ‘sixties 
of last century, when financiers, including the famous Albert Grant, got hold 
of a good many of them. In the early ’eighties there was a panic in Fleet 
Street about the arrival of the late Mr. Carnegie, who threatened to buy up the 
British Press and burned his fingers badly in the process. 

I remember writing for one of his ‘‘ Echoes,’’ as they were called, when 
leading articles were written in London, cast into stereotype form, sent down 
by train to his provincial “‘ Echoes,’ and sawn into various lengths, according 
to the requirements of the paper. His was the Tronmaster’s view. 

At about the same time other capitalists came on the scene. We journalists 
have no objection whatever to capitalists owning newspapers and thus creating 
employment. But I object to being a member of a Combination in which 
capitalists ignorant of Fleet Street dictate terms to those who have spent their 
lives trying to understand the complex questions of a newspaper. 

* * * * * 


The situation is just this: While I was travelling round the world, trying 
to find out what the Japanese are doing and where best our surplus population 
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should emigrate, there arose a movement, of which I was not informed, for the 
reduction of the wages of printers of metropolitan daily newspapers by the 
Newspaper Owners’ Combine. 

On my return to Europe I heard about the matter. I then set about making 
inquiries as to the financial condition of the public Press and the status of the 
printers themselves. As a result I let it be known that, on the newspapers 
with which I am concerned, there would be no reduction in wages. 

In the last thirty years the status of the British printer has greatly im. 
proved. He is one of the most highly skilled craftsmen we have. He is subject 
to a daily strain that few of my readers understand. I rejoice at his better 


state. 
* * La * * 


My action was fiercely resented in a certain quarter. A representative of 
the Combine referred to came to see me to remonstrate. He said: “The 
wages are preposterous. Some of these men have motor-cycles and sidecars ; 
more than one of them drives a motor-car.” 

‘“Why shouldn’t they ?” I replied. ‘‘ Our men are at least as skilled as 
the American and other foreign workers. If American printers are able to 
own Fords why shouldn’t ours? British newspapers are just as prosperous 
as at any time in their history.” The replies were vague and unsatisfactory. 

‘** My contention,”’ I continued, ‘“‘ is that if we wish to retain the best skilled 
labour we have in this country we must pay it properly. There are, I regret 
to say, more than enough skilled British mechanics in the United States. I 
never visit an American newspaper office without being introduced to half a 
dozen of them, and none of them comes back.” 

‘** But,’ he continued, “‘ you are a member of the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association, and one of your representatives joined with the others in the 
reduction of wages movement.”’ 

I said that he, the mysterious Mr. X referred to, might have troubled to 
send me a wireless before he took a step involving the welfare and home com- 
forts of hundreds of families. He is young, and he has not travelled much 
as yet. 

“Then,” continued my colleague, ‘‘ there are the unskilled workers who 
are always threatening us and the newsagents.”’ 

‘That is a different matter,” I said. ‘‘ They may be getting more money 
than they deserve. If they are naughty we shall have to clout them as they 
have been clouted elsewhere, in Paris and New York, with the same result 
every time, but I have not had time to investigate the position.” 

‘“‘ Then there are those who wish to interfere with the internal organization 
of newspapers, and even with their contents.” 

I read him the following letter I wrote to one of my employees, a Mr. Isaacs 
(not a Jew). Mr. Isaacs had had the impudence to attempt to interfere with 
the editorial policy of The Daily Mail during the railway strike. That letter 
was as follows: 


““T hope you will understand that I have no intention of allowing my 
newspapers to be influenced in this or any other matter by anyone. I 
am entirely satisfied with the attitude of my journals towards this national 
calamity (the railway strike of 1919), and rather than be dictated to by 
anyone, or any body of men, I will stop the publication of these newspapers, 
and, in view of your letter, I have so informed the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association.”’ 
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